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EXTENSION TEACHING IN LOUISIANA! 


ELIZABETH KELLEY 


University of Wisconsin. Formerly, University of Louisiana 


To understand the work that we have tried to do in the South it 
will be necessary to know something of Louisiana and Louisiana 
conditions. Farms for generations have raised the same crop year 
after year. In the northern part of the state it was cotton and in 
the southern part it was sugar. All the large plantations have had 
plantation stores at which all the small planters traded. Practically 
everything for the maintenance of the stock and the family of the 
planter was imported. 

A few years ago when the boll weevil destroyed the cotton crops 
the Dean of our Agricultural College, Professor Dodson, sent his 
men through the state to talk diversification. But it was a hard 
thing to convince the farmer that the days of large returns from 
cotton were over. At a farmers’ meeting at which Professor Dodson 
talked diversification, one splendid looking old gentleman said, “I 
shall never diversify. My grandfather planted cotton, my father 
planted cotton and I have planted cotton for forty years, and I intend 
to go right on planting cotton.”” He was asked if he had not lost the 
last four crops of cotton and he answered, ‘‘ Yes, but I am going to 
put my last dollar into cotton this year.” In the southern part of 
the state where the crop was sugar we met practically the same 
opposition to diversification. 


1 Presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. 
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With this attitude of the older people toward the methods of agri- 
culture we found that our hope lay in the children, and so we formed 
them into clubs. The working of all these clubs is practically the 
same. The corn club is well known. Louisiana was the first state 
in the Union to form pig clubs and the work of the pig clubs under 
the splendid management of Mr. Wm. H. Balis has had marvelous 
success. New Orleans, which five years ago imported 95 per cent 
of its pork, today imports less than 20 per cent. 

I remember attending one of the parish fairs in the northern part 
of the state and a little club boy drove his pig to the fair to exhibit 
it. The men in that community were accustomed to making pens 
to fit the pigs of the community and when this lad drove up his 
pig it was so large that they were obliged to put it in corner-wise. 
When I saw the lad in the morning he was standing by the pen, a typi- 
cal, underfed, neglected little farm lad. His hat was dragged down 
over his ears and he wore a coat that he had inherited from an older 
brother two degrees removed. While he stood there several men 
came up and asked “‘ Why, whose pig is this?” ‘‘ Well how did you feed 
it to get it to look like this?” etc. At first the boy was diffident in 
answering the questions, but as one question after another was fired 
at him he began to stand more erect and answer promptly. When 
I came back in the afternoon I would not have known it was the same 
boy that I had seen in the morning. His head was high, his shoulders 
tossed back and his eyes were fairly sparkling. Even his coat seemed 
to fithim. The boy had about him the look that comes from success. 
He had done more than any boy in that community or even any 
man in the community, and it had left its stamp upon him. I 
could not help but think, as I looked at the child and looked at the 
pig, “If I could only get my mothers to feed their children as scienti- 
fically as this lad has fed his pig, what a splendid race of people we 
would have in Louisiana,” and in my girls’ club work the first aim 
that I put before my girls is to so attend to their gardens and can 
their products that they will be able to give the family an adequate 
and varied ration the year round. The second aim is to teach the 
girls the dignity of work well done, to make the girls feel their own 
economic worth in the world. The third aim is to give the girl a 
reward for her efforts, money with which to buy the things that go 
to make life worth living. This last is accomplished by assisting the 
girl to get markets for her surplus produce. 
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The girls’ club consists usually of not more than ten girls and 
each pledges herself to raise one-tenth of an acre of tomatoes and 
other vegetables, to keep a record of her operations and send it to 
us at the end of the year, to sell the surplus products while they 
are fresh, to can the rest and, when the supply for the family is laid 
aside, to sell the surplus mainly in her own community. 

We are encouraging girls along the lines of their own development. 
For this we offer the twenty to thirty girls who make the highest 
records in the state a short course of two weeks at the university in 
which we try to give them lessons in those things that are of para- 
mount importance on the farms. , 

Besides this club work we have conducted short courses among 
the children of the state. The children of one parish are invited 
to come to a town where there is a good school and where the people 
of the town will entertain them for a week. Then the heads of de- 
partments of the university go there and conduct a regular school 
for these children. We have sometimes had as many as two hundred 
boys and girls attending these courses. Aside from giving them the 
practical instruction that will make them better farmers and farmers’ 
wives, we try to add something that will bring beauty and culture 
into their lives. We have talks on pictures and on books and music 
and I carry with me a victrola. At the end of a long hard day when 
we are all worn out we sit and listen to the strains of some grand 
opera or a simple folk song and when a waltz or two-step is played, 
old and young dance to the strains. 

Another form of extension work is done by the teachers of Home 
Economics in the state. We have endeavored to get the teachers, 
sixty-five and over, to work with the mothers in the communities 
in which they are located. The course of study that we have written 
out for these schools has been made along the lines of cooking and 
sewing to be done in rural communities. Our emphasis has been 
placed on making the best out of the materials at hand and encourag- 
ing the boys and girls to have a home garden. Every domestic science 
class was obliged to have a school garden and this was cultivated 
by the girls of the Home Economics departments, each class giving 
one period a week. The fruits and vegetables of this garden were 
used in the work in the schools and the surplus was canned, to be 
used during the winter months. 
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Another feature of the course of study is that pertaining to the 
care of children. In every school a model outfit for a baby was 
made, consisting of a basket dnd little mattress and bedding and the 
proper clothing for an infant. Lessons were given on the care of the 
infant. In many cases a doll was used, bought by the money earned 
by the girls. 

This extension course of study was made especially to fit condi- 
tions in Louisiana, and required three years of study and planning 
before even a tentative course was made, but we have something 
now which fits. This is the most satisfying work I have ever done, 
and if you are looking for large returns of enthusiasm and pleasure 
in your work come to Louisiana. 


HOME INDUSTRY FOR THE COUNTRY GIRL! 


JANE Z. McKIMMON 


Farmers’ Coéperative Demonstration Work, North Carolina 


We do not often think of the country girl as being in the business 
world, but in North Carolina canning clubs have been organized in 
order to give an industry to our country girls, and they are making 
good. We ask the girls if they do not want to come together in clubs, 
grow a tenth of an acre in tomatoes or string beans and learn to can 
them so that they may be used in the home or put upon the market. 

In writing about their work, many of the girls say: “I joined the 
canning club to make some money for myself, and I do not think 
it is an unworthy ambition.”” We had two little girls, each of whom 
cleared $107 on a tenth of an acre, but they did not have one cent of 
that $107 to spend and so we made out a blank requiring the girl 
to do certain things before she was enrolled, and at the end was 
printed: “The father is asked to sign this blank saying that the girl 
shall have everything that she clears in this canning work.” The 
oldest of these two little sisters had written to me: “I cannot be your 
little tomato girl any more; Pap says he won’t sign that paper because 
he needs the money to run the farm.” I wrote to him: “I do not 
believe that you understand what we are trying to do with this 
club work. We are not making money for you to spend; we are giving 


1 Presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. 
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the girl some means for earning and spending for herself. We want 
to train her to spend money and the only way is to give her the 
money to spend; let her make her own mistakes and she will profit 
by them. Now, I believe you are just the kind of a man who is 
going to do the best thing for your daughter. If every father should 
say he would not let his girl spend the money, we would go right 
out of the business because we are not making money for you but for 
the girl.” I had a letter from the little girl: ‘Pap signed the paper. 
Your glad-at-heart little Tomato Club Girl.” 

We promised these girls to assist them toa market. At the end 
of the year 70,000 quart cans of tomatoes were dumped on us in 
October and every little girl wrote to please sell them right away for 
she wanted her money. But we said to our girls: “If you cannot 
sell in your own county we cannot ask outsiders to buy. Get busy 
and get a market in your own county; cut open your cans and let 
the people see the contents and perhaps you will get a market.” 
One little girl at Jamestown walked into a store, cut a can open, 
and said: ‘‘ Mister, I want to sell my tomatoes to you.” He said, 
“Oh I have plenty.” But, she said: “I want to go to school.” 
He looked at the can and saw that it was full and contained red, 
ripe tomatoes, and he paid that girl $40 for 400 cans. When the 
neighborhood began to use the cans there was no sale for the com- 
mercial product, and so the merchant told her he would give her an 
order for everything she could produce the next year. One girl 
produced 1000 cans of uniform measure and quality. 

We have found out that, if we are going tosell, standardization is the 
very cornerstone of our business. If we can say that we have a 
certain standard we have no trouble in getting a market. The 
Pure Food Commission told me that I must either do business as a 
corporation or an individual. As a corporation I would not have a 
hold on each individual girl. If I let the girl do business as an indi- 
vidual I must know what she was doing, and this is possible if every 
girl puts her name and address on her can label. I require every girl 
to write her name and the date when the can is put up. I am ask- 
ing every agent in the county to stamp the weight on the can at 
some time during the summer. She must stamp on a number 3 
can that it weighs not less than 38 ounces, and on a number 2 can, 
26 or 28 ounces. The women in charge of this work took it for little 
or no money; the first year $150, and that meant work all the year 
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around. They worked for two months continuously when they 
were canning, and they also taught the girls how to plant and prune, 
how to spray, how to stake, and yet received but two months’ pay. 

We have our girls divided into classes. Anagent has 30 girls in three 
clubs and she reaches the clubs 3 days a week. She sets up the 
canning apparatus in a school house. She apportions the work so 
that there is one girl to look after the fire and the cooking, two to do 
the peeling, two the packing, two the capping, and so on; and of 
course, these are changed about so that a girl learns every process. 
We do not allow her to can at home until she knows how to do these 
things well. We are encouraging each girl to buy a canner for her- 
self provided she has been in the work a year or two. We have a 
great many of them canning at home, but the county supervisor 
visits the homes sometime during the season, and is at liberty to 
cut open a can and test it at any time. If it is not a sufficiently 
good grade, our label does not go on the can. You will realize that 
we cannot see every can put up by 1500 girls but we are trying to 
make the girl feel the responsibility of what she puts in, and we are 
trying to build up organizations in the county. If the county has 
been organized for three years, there is an agent in that county, 
and she has sub-agents. She demands standard from these sub- 
agents, and I demand standard from her. 

They produce only two crops in the tenth of an acre—string beans 
and tomatoes. We want them to do one thing well. We will not 
sell anything but string beans and tomatoes for a first year girl; 
peaches, berries and fruits for a second year girl; and we are teach- 
ing the third year girl to pack jams and jellies. We have to have 
very strong supervision for all of this, and we tell the girl that her 
standard depends on the weight of a can, the flavor of the product, 
her cleanly methods, and how neat and clean the label is. When 
Mrs. Heath, the President of the Housewives’ League, came to Raleigh 
last year we had one team give a demonstration and afterward Mrs 
Heath said: ‘If that is the cleanly method you use I can recommend 
you to all of my housewives all over the United States,” and that 
meant a great deal to us. Last winter when I took an exhibit into 
New York State at the solicitation of these housewives they gave our 
girls $500 worth of orders of fancy stuff, and I am filling that order 
in the following way. I am saying to each of 31 girls who know how 
to sterilize: ‘Here is an order for $16. It is your responsibility; if 
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you fill this so that it is acceptable to the person who has ordered it, 
she is probably your customer for life.” They realize that it is their 
responsibility. Then of course we ask the county agent to super- 
vise those girls. We grade in the commercial world as extra standard. 
There is but one higher and that is Al, and we can never reach that. 

We want the girl to market at home, and so we put a little ad- 
vertisement in the home papers in the county. “A case of tomatoes, 
24 cans, delivered at your door, for $2.40.” And we have had many 
responses to these little advertisements. The housewives of the 
towns will send in to the agent and ask her to send out 2 dozen cans, 
and she tries to get enough orders to make it pay to take them into 
the town. We sometimes hang an advertisement on the gate post 
so that the hungry automobilist passing by may see what we have 
for sale. 

This work is big with possibilities, and every woman in the United 
States can help the girls and the canning in this way. If you will 
realize that they are inexperienced girls, and that it is going to take 
some time to fix their standards you will see that it is kindness to us, 
if you get their products, to let us know when they are not good; 
it is one way in which you can help us, and I believe it is the best 


way. 


THE VISITING TEACHER IN THE FARM HOME! 


MILDRED M. VEITCH 
Agricultural College, North Dakota 


It is almost three years ago that a group of men prominent in the 
business and commercial affairs of the state launched the Better 
Farming Association of North Dakota. The purpose of the organi- 
zation was to bring about better ideals and methods of agriculture. 
North Dakota is one of the most thoroughly agricultural states in 
the Union, but like many an older state, it has been passing through 
the period of a one crop agriculture which so exhausts and impover- 
ishes the land. 

The method of carrying on the work of the association was by the 
means of field agents located in the various counties which had 


‘ Written for the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. 
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made application for an agent. By living in the community, he is 
enabled to know the people as neighbors, their ideals and the con- 
ditions with which they are struggling. The work as organized was 
carried on only to make the farm more productive and to give greater 
financial returns. 

It was Thomas Cooper, Director of the Association, who realized 
that the ultimate ideal of so much of the agitation for better rural 
conditions is lost sight of, because the farmer and his interests which 
are concerned only with money returns, have been the center of atten- 
tion, and the home, which is the real end, has received only secondary, 
if any attention. The Better Farming Section of the State Experi- 
ment Station is now employing a field woman to go into the individual 
homes. 

The average farm woman has to work much harder, under more 
trying conditions, and with poorer tools than does the average sub- 
urban or city woman. Let us consider the four principal reasons 
why this is a fact. First and most important, the wrong conception 
of an investment. The money spent for a water system, which is 
used every day during the year and which costs about $500, has not 
been regarded as an investment, but a traction engine, to be used in 
actual labor about thirty days during the year and costing $1500, is 
an investment because it realizes a cold cash income. A happy, 
contented, satisfied wife who has time to keep in touch with what 
is going on about her and a family of boys and girls who love the 
farm because it offers more than any town can possibly offer, has 
been entirely disregarded in the attempt of the farmer to possess a 
large bank account. 

Second, the old opinion, that whatever went into the house which 
was not absolutely necessary was a luxury, and was to be paid for 
by the farm woman out of the butter and egg money. But although 
she sells the butter which she makes herself and the eggs from the 
chickens she has taken care of, yet by the time Johnnie’s new suit 
and father’s shirts, and the sugar and raisins are purchased, there 
is little left for the good woman to squander on a new-fangled ar- 
rangement to mix bread in and thereby save her strength and energy. 

The farmer differs from the business man in town because he must 
maintain a commissary department and a lodging house. In town 
the boarding houses take care of the help and even the family but 
these have never found their way into the country. 
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There is a third great reason often given for meagre equipment in 
the country home, namely, that the home is not permanent. Often- 
times farmers have said to me, “‘Oh well, what’s the use of putting 
five hundred dollars into a water system, when we don’t intend to 
stay here always. It will be left for some renter who won’t take 
care of and appreciate it.” This is the ideal of a great many, in fact, 
I might almost say of the average farmer, to work hard and hoard 
up a lot of money and as soon as possible go to some town or city 
to retire. This retired farmer, you will find when he does go to town 
maintains his same old ideals of getting along without this or that 
convenience, with this excuse, ‘““Oh well, I’ve lived all these years 
without a sink in the kitchen, and guess I don’t need one now.” 
Thus the farmer who lives in the idea of one day retiring, has yet 
to discover that living each day is the secret of life. 

Commercial interests have done much for the woman in town 
which they have not done for the woman on the farm. The average 
house in the town or city has a heating plant, hot and cold water, 
gas for cooking, electricity for lighting, all taken care of by com- 
mercial interests or the municipality. Then too, the house-planning 
for towns has been pretty thoroughly worked out, but is sadly neg- 
lected for the farm. If a farmer wants to build an expensive and 
convenient house, probably he will erect some very fine house suit- 
able to the town, but unsuited to his needs; or if on the other hand 
it is an inexpensive house, it will be merely a kitchen and dining 
room, parlor and bedroom, put together to suit the whims and fancies 
of some carpenter. 

At present, there is a great agitation about social centers and 
recreation for the farm woman. But what good would be a modern 
and beautiful club house within walking distance of every farm home 
if the woman was so tired and worn out at the end of the day that 
she could not enjoy it, and was obliged to go to bed as soon as the 
day’s work was over in order to be ready for the next day’s round 
of monotonous labor. No, the average farming community is thor- 
oughly capable of taking care of its own amusement, and we would 
have as much right to be dictatorial in regard to the way that its 
leisure time sho.ld be spent as to dictate the color of the roses in 
their parlor carpet. 

This does not mean that there is no recreation problem in the 
country, but it is due to the lack of time to take leisure and plan for 
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it rather than the inability of the country man and woman to plan 
their own pleasure. 

Often the aesthetic and cultural ideas of the farm women are criti- 
cised, but again it is a matter of being too busy in getting meals for 
hired hands and doing the family mending to be greatly concerned 
over a too vividly colored picture on the walls of the sitting room. 

Thus it was with this ultimate ideal in mind that we felt that the 
first thing was to obtain more efficient tools and working conditions, 
which means more time and contentment, and this resulted in our 
focusing our attention upon, (1) efficient arrangement of working 
equipment and utensils in the kitchen with a view to saving time 
and energy; (2) encouragement and aid in purchasing the best labor 
saving devices suited to the particular needs of the individual; (3) 
better sanitation, including cisterns, water systems and methods of 
sewage disposal. 

The first part of the eight months was spent in getting the situa- 
tion and problem in hand and in becoming acquainted with com- 
munities in a friendly and neighborly way. It was during this time 
that a Country Woman’s Club was organized by the farm women 
in the section tributary to one of the larger towns in the central part 
of the state. The object of their organization was the maintenance 
of a club room in this town which would be used as waiting and 
rest room when the farm women came to town to do their shopping. 
The project was planned out and financed entirely by the women of 
the surrounding country. 

The winter is a difficult time to get about from farm to farm in 
doing actual field work. This gave a fine opportunity, however, 
to visit some of our farmers’ clubs, of which there are about three 
hundred and eighty organized by the Field Agents of the Better 
Farming Section of the State Experiment Station. At the clubs 
the women discussed subjects pertaining to more efficient methods 
of doing housework and the matter of expending money in labor 
saving devices for the house which were regarded in the light of invest- 
ments and putting them on the same plane as the farmer puts the 
newer types of machinery for his farm.. The men were urged to do 
their part in this campaign for developing better farm homes. 

Spring work over, work in and with the individual home has been 
taken up. In one place it might be a request to come and help 
design a cupboard to fit into a specific place in the wall, or it might 
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be that some one was contemplating putting in a water system but 
had no idea of the cost or how to go about it. Inquiries come into 
the office such as these, “‘Which is better, a wick or a wickless oil 
stove,”’ or, ‘Which would you advise as the greatest labor saving 
device, as I can only afford to buy one, a bread mixer or an oil stove.” 

Realizing that quite often people cannot build a new kitchen or 
even put much money into fixing over the old inconvenient one, 
we have made it our special interest to rearrange a poorly planned 
kitchen. It was in this regard that one of the Field Agents sent 
word that a woman was planning to put in a water system but there 
seemed to be no possible place for the sink in the kitchen. Would 
we go out and see if there could not be something done? Of course, 
the plumber had suggested the most impossible place in the room 
for the sink, but by changing the position of the stove and putting 
the sink there, in its logical place, one kitchen was saved from being 
the most inconvenient one to be imagined. 

We are quite often asked to suggest changes in plans for new houses 
to be built. Such an experience comes to my mind in this regard. 
A certain man was determined to build a square house, and he insisted 
that all the rooms down stairs must be of equal size, with the chim- 
ney in the center of the house. It was only by showing him a cata- 
log of houses that we proved that the interior of square houses did 
not necessarily need to be entirely spoiled just to accommodate an 
ordinary brick chimney. 

Among more efficient methods of doing housework, dishwashing 
is one of our hobbies. People never talk about drudgery in dish- 
washing if it is done properly. So out here in North Dakota we 
are making more efficient dish-washing one of our slogans, and within 
a short time we hope.to be unable to find any right-handed woman 
draining her dishes to the right side, or with her dishpan on a table 
so low that more energy is lost in stooping over it than in washing 
the dishes. 

Thus the work which has been attempted with the farm women 
of North Dakota has been mainly in regard to things which in the 
town and city are taken care of by commercial and educational inter- 
ests. When the farm home has been placed on a more efficient basis 
and some of the conveniences found in the city homes have been 
placed in it, not a few of the problems which are today puzzling 
social workers will have been solved. 
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THE NEED OF THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPER IN RURAL 
; DISTRICTS! 


MRS. HENRY M. DUNLAP 
Savoy, Til. 


The term Visiting Housekeeper has a very significant meaning and 
purpose viewed from the farm woman’s standpoint. We have in 
the state of Illinois thirteen county visiting farm advisers or experts. 
They are provided with an automobile and an office and go forth to 
instruct the farmers, individually or in numbers, in better methods 
along all farm activities. They seem to have made a success of it 
and the demand is increasing for these trained experts. 

But there is no trained visiting housekeeper in our state. We 
have a few trained visiting nurses that are doing good work in the 
large cities. We need trained visiting housekeepers as much as, if 
not more than, we need trained visiting farm advisers. Why more? 
Because the housekeeper is dealing with human life and she makes 
or mars life according to the amount or lack of scientific and correct 
knowledge she possesses. 

Why have we not the interest and progress in the visiting house- 
keeper that we have in the visiting farmer? The answer is—woman’s 
lack of financial independence and her inability, through years of 
practiced self-denial, to expect and demand the proper help in solving 
the economic and living problems in the home. 

There are many difficulties to be encountered in this visiting house- 
keeper’s movement. 

First, the difficulty of finding trained workers even if the financial 
support was secured. A successful worker must be equipped with 
not only science and theory but also with practice and tact above 
everything else. The level head with a broad sympathetic charity 
should be a predominant requirement in the training for a visiting 
i housekeeper. 

Second, the difficulty of overcoming woman’s conservatism and 
sensitiveness in regard to her home and the methods she uses. There 
are but few homes, whether of high or low degree, that do not need 
t expert advice if it can be given in the right spirit. 





1 Presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. 
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A young woman whose house had just been remodeled was estab- 
lishing herself in the new kitchen and dining room. She had not 
grasped the possibilities of the two rooms as to the arrangement of 
her working equipment to save steps. A friend asked, ‘Don’t you 
want me to help you arrange and make convenient your kitchen and 
dining room?” She looked up with the most astonished and hurt 
expression and said: “‘ No, thank you, I think I am capable of doing 
that for myself, and am glad to say that I am not such a crank on 
order and system as you are and so do not need any assistance.” 
This was simply a case of lack of tact. It is difficult to secure success- 
ful workers in our Farmers’ Institutes because they go with the 
feeling that they must impress their hearers with their superior 
knowledge, and not so much with the desire to give the knowledge 
they possess in such a way that it can be applied at once to the 
everyday affairs of life. 

Just one instance of how criticism acted and has reacted many 
times upon me in my home. For a number of years I had been work- 
ing in an old inconvenient kitchen, and laying the blame upon every- 
one but myself. It was my privilege to listen to a lecture on Home 
Economics wherein the speaker made this statement. “Nine times 
out of ten when a woman is working in an inconvenient kitchen it 
is her own fault. She has not put enough thought and effort upon 
it to have it different.” I never entered my kitchen after that with- 
out thinking of it. The result was that the inconvenient kitchen was 
made into a convenient one and with very little expense. 

Just this last winter I was giving an evening talk on Home Eco- 
nomics to men and women in a church of a small village. I spoke 
of how women were made to dislike housework because of our many 
architectural failures and lack of forethought as to the requirements 
of a kitchen and dining room to save steps. The next morning before 
I had finished my breakfast a little girl appeared with a note from 
her mother, asking me if I would come to her home before taking 
my train and see if I could make any suggestions in regard to her 
kitchen and dining room. I found that she was mistress of a new 
house which was a great burden to her with her five children and all 
her work to do; a burden because of an architect’s failure and her 
own inability to know what she should have. Only with many 
changes and considerable expense could it be made convenient. If 
we had a woman in every state, or better still, one in every county 
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who could be consulted on such matters before such mistakes were 
made how much better it would be. 

Again, the power for good that a visiting housekeeper could do in 
establishing a more simple hygienic form of living would be inesti- 
mable. Every child born and reared in the country should be 
healthy and efficient because its environment can be ideal if there 
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f is only a trained brain and hand at the helm. 
As a director in our two-room country school for a number of 
he years I recognized how little the education provided for our boys 


and girls was fitting them for real life. It never directed the girls 
toward the work of the home and a love for it, nor the boys toward 
the farm and all its wonderful opportunity, but left them to form 
the same habit of thinking and doing that their fathers and mothers 
possessed. And so in order to make some connection between the 
home and school a weekly card was planned to be distributed by the 
teacher, whereon all the work done by the boy and girl while at home 
was recorded. Our problem has not been in getting the teacher 
interested in the plan and willing to do the extra work, but it has 
been to get the mothers and fathers interested enough to assume 
the work of aiding their boys and girls in doing systematic work and 
recording it. If we could have in our county an expert visiting 
housekeeper as well as an expert visiting farmer, she could do almost 
as much good as our county superintendent of schools in helping to 
put the mother and father in touch with the work that the schools 
are trying to do for their boys and girls. There is no class of women 
that so much need the help and inspiration of a little club life as the 
farm women but they need the help of the visiting housekeeper to 
organize them and to establish working methods. She might also 
get the husband and wife to codperate in the best equipment of a home 
in order that the work may be performed with the least expenditure 
of time and energy; get them interested in beautifying the home and 
its surroundings, by studying harmony of color within the home and 
the best planting of vine, shrub and tree fora beautiful inspiring 
outlook; get them interested in a good fruit and vegetable garden 
that will be of untold value to them. Unlimited possibilities present 
themselves to one who is hoping for the time when our visiting house- 
keepers will be as numerous as our ministers and school teachers. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS REGARDING FOOD PRODUCTS 


The recently published volume, Food Products,' by Prof. H. C. 
Sherman, is of particular interest to students of Home Economics 
since it brings together a large amount of valuable data on food in 
relation to diet and dietetics and so supplements the discussion of 
food and nutrition from the chemist’s standpoint as presented in his 
earlier volume on The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. 

The author evidently has drawn upon the material which he has 
collected for class-room purposes but in addition to that which is 
more familiar has included much of the important data which have 
accumulated so rapidly during the past few years, and has rendered 
valuable service to the teacher and pupil who wish results of research 
interpreted for them. It has been the general plan in this volume 
to devote a chapter to each of the important types of food, taking 
into account production, preparation for the market, statistical and 
economic data, approximate composition, general food value, and 
sanitary inspection and standards of purity, as well as special charac- 
teristics of composition, digestibility, nutritive value and place in the 
diet. A basis for comparison is always needed. The study of milk, 
the author notes, “affords opportunity for the correlation of all these 
aspects and may therefore serve to set standards for the study of the 
other types of food.”’ 

Through the food, it is pointed out, ‘‘the body obtains the sub- 
stances which enter into its structure, which yield energy for its 
activities, and which regulate the processes essential to life and 
health,’ which is essentially an amplified definition of food. In 
another place the matter is stated in another way, namely, that the 
functions of food are (1) to yield energy, (2) to build tissue, and 
(3) to regulate body processes. The author’s statements regarding 
the functions of food are more detailed than those commonly found 
in the older texts. For instance, after speaking of the fact that the 
greater part of the total solids (both nitrogenous and non-nitrogen- 
ous constituents) is burned in the body to yield energy for the sup- 
port of its activities, he makes the following statements: 


Part of the protein of the food is used as a source of body protein, or, 
as it is often expressed, is used to build tissue. Several elements not con- 


‘ Food Products. By H. C. Sherman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914, 
pp. ix + 594, figs. 36. 
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tained in most proteins are also essential to the tissues of the body and 
these are derived from the so-called ash constituents of the food. The 
calcium and phosphorus of the bones, the potassium and phosphorus of 
the soft tissues, the iron of the red blood cells are just as necessary “build- 
ing materials” as are the proteins, though the amounts required are much 
smaller. , 

Upon the presence in the body of salts derived from the food, either 
directly or as the result of its oxidation in the tissues, depend such impor- 
tant properties and processes as the solvent power and osmotic pressure 
of the body fluids, the elasticity of the muscles, the maintenance of the 
normal neutrality or slight alkalescence of the blood and tissues. 

These latter functions, and many others which might be mentioned as 
primarily dependent upon water and the salts, are hardly suggested by 
the phrase “tissue building,” since they have to do not so much with the 
actual construction or repair of the tissues as with the regulation of the 
processes on which the nutrition of the body depends. 

It is not to be inferred that any given food substance can be assigned 
once for all to some one of these three general functions. Thus the protein 
digestion products may serve both to build tissue and to yield energy; 
phosphates may serve both to build tissue and to assist in regulating the 
neutrality of the blood and tissues. 


In this place he also speaks of the recently discovered food con- 
stituents vitamins and lipoids which occur in foods in very small 
amounts yet which are apparently extremely important. Of special 
value to the student are the author’s summaries of the values of 
protein, fats, etc., which are concise yet accurate. 

There are many features of the book which might be dwelt upon 
but perhaps the most interesting are some of the author’s conclusions 
with reference to the place and value in the diet of food stuffs of 
different sorts. 

After pointing out the fact that milk is a fairly economical food 
compared with others of animal origin he notes that: 


The proteins of milk are of high nutritive value. When milk is taken 
under normal conditions (even in relatively large quantity and in connec- 
tion with only a small amount of bread and other solid food), about 97 
to 98 per cent of the milk protein is digested and absorbed. Numerous 
recent digestion and metabolism experiments indicate that under normal 
conditions it is as completely digested and absorbed as any of the food 
proteins, and has the advantage of not containing the substances which 
yield uric acid in the body, nor being readily susceptible to intestinal 
putrefaction. 
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Taking into consideration the many and important factors which in- 
crease the value of milk as food, above that indicated by its mere proxi- 
mate composition and fuel value, and also the fact that it requires no 
preparation and has no waste, it is believed to be true economy to make 
liberal use of milk in the diet so long as the milk does not cost any more 
than twice as much in proportion to the energy it furnishes as the average 
of the food eaten. On this basis families who must live on as little as 16 
to 20 cents per person per day for food may wisely use reasonable quan- 
tities of milk at 8 to 10 cents per quart, balancing this by a larger use of 
such food as bread, which furnishes energy much more cheaply than the 
average food of the diet. Those who are able to spend 30 to 40 cents 
per person per day for food are practicing true economy when they buy 
and use liberally the best milk obtainable even at a price of 15 to 20 cents 
per quart. 


Especially in the feeding of children should milk be used freely, because of 
its many advantages as a “tissue-building” and “growth-promoting” food. 
“A quart of milk a day for every child,” is a good rule easy to remember. 

In no other way can the food habits now prevailing, especially in the 
cities, be so certainly and economically improved as by a more liberal use 
of good milk. 


In the discussion of milk products it is noted that “generally speak- 
ing cheese sells at no higher price per pound than the ordinary cuts 
of meat, while it is considerably richer in both proteins and fat.” 


Cheese is very rich, not only in protein and fat, but also in calcium and 
phosphorus, since these elements in milk are largely in combination in or 
with the casein and so are concentrated with the casein in the process of 
cheese making. The iron-protein compounds of the milk are also retained 
in the cheese. 

As the food value and digestibility of cheese become better known it 
should come to occupy a much more prominent place in the typical dietary 
than it does at present. 


With reference to buttermilk and other fermented milks it is pointed 
out that they possess the same general advantages as milk which 
has not undergone fermentation. In view of the prominence which 
has been given to the theory that such products have special value 
the following conclusion is of interest: 


The evidence at present available leaves the therapeutic value of fer- 
mented milks somewhat uncertain, but there is no doubt that they are 
valuable foods especially for those who either relish or digest the fer- 
mented milk better than the unfermented. 
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In discussing evaporated and condensed milk the author notes the 
fact that evaporated milk is “‘less perishable than fresh milk [which] 
is a decided advantage to purchasers who use milk for the manu- 
facture of other products for which there is a fluctuating demand, 
such as ice cream and special bakery products.”’ 

In discussing cream it is noted that “market cream is apt to be at 
least half a day older than the corresponding grade of market milk 
and almost invariably has a higher bacteria content.”’ 

In the case of eggs the following generalizations are made: 


There can be no doubt that the nutrients of the egg when absorbed from 
the digestive tract are of exceptional value in the nutrition of the body 
tissues. The richness of eggs in protein and fat and in compounds of 
phosphorus, iron, and calcium, all in forms especially adapted for conver- 
sion into body tissue, make the food value much greater than a compari- 
son based simply on amounts of protein and energy would indicate. 

Eggs are more nearly interchangeable with milk in nutritive value than 
is any other food, and they are richer than milk in iron. On account of 
this richness in iron (as well as the nature of the proteins and fats), eggs 
are among the first foods to be added to the milk diet of the young child, 
and if circumstances should arise in which no form of milk enters into the 
child’s diet, the egg will come nearer furnishing a satisfactory substitute 
than will any other food. Normally, however, eggs should only supple- 
ment the milk of children’s dietaries and should not be allowed to displace 
the milk to any appreciable extent. For the same reasons that it is adapted 
to the needs of the growing organism, the egg is also a very valuable food 
for adults who need to be “built up;’’ hence eggs are usually prominent in 
well-arranged dietaries for undernourished anemic people and especially 
for tuberculosis patients. 

In addition to their well-known nutritive value, eggs are popular for 
other reasons. They are easily cooked in a variety of ways and by their 
admixture it becomes possible to make many modifications in the texture, 
flavor, and appearance of other food materials. Doubtless it is largely 
because the egg facilitates so many things in cookery which would other- 
wise be difficult or impracticable, that the demand for eggs keeps the price 
almost always higher than their food value, for general use, would seem to 
warrant. We have seen, however, that the real food value of eggs is much 
greater than a mere statement of the protein and fat content and energy 
value would indicate. When all the factors of food value are taken into 
account, a dozen eggs may fairly be considered worth as much in the dietary 
as two pounds at least of meat, so that, except in times of special scarcity, 
eggs are apt to be more economical than meat though not so economical 
as milk. 
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Much interesting matter not easily accessible to students is in- 
cluded in the chapters on meat, game, fish, and similar animal foods 
and the products made from them. Although meats differ greatly 
in the nutrients which they contain it is pointed out that “these 
differences are due in the main to simple variations in fatness.” In 
addition to discussing the constituents of meat which are most com- 
monly considered, the author devotes some attention to creatin, 
purines, and ash constituents. 

With reference to meats and their place in the diet the following 
statements are of particular interest: 


There is a decided excess of the acid-forming over the base-forming ele- 
ments. For equal degrees of fatness, the different kinds of meat appear 
to be practically alike in this respect. 

It is difficult to balance the advantages and disadvantages of meat as 
a food and to reach a confident conclusion as to just how prominent a place 
it should have in the diet, both because so many factors enter into the 
problem and because so many of those who have studied the subject and 
published their conclusions appear to have been more or less influenced 
by controversial bias engendered by the vegetarian propaganda. 


On the whole it seems reasonable to the author to conclude from 
general conclusions which have been reached, such as Tigerstedt, 
from which he quotes as well as from results of statistical and experi- 
mental studies “that the average meat consumption in the United 
States is somewhat higher than is desirable on both economic and 
physiological grounds. 

“When one-sixth instead of one-third of the total expenditure for 
food is for meats, the dietary is usually both more economical and 
better balanced.” 

In discussing gelatin it is noted that this is not simply a protein 
sparer as was commonly said before its chemical nature had been 
studied in connection with that of other nitrogenous constituents of 
animal and vegetable foods. 


? 


Gelatin is a true protein, but not “complete” as a protein food, the 


“incompleteness”’ of food value being doubtless due to the absence of 
certain amino-acid radicals, conspicuously tryptophan, in the gelatin mole- 
cule. If one were to depend very largely upon gelatin as food, it would be 
jmportant that some other proteins, such as those of milk, rich in the par- 
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ticular amino-acids which gelatin lacks, should also be represented in the 
diet. 


In the discussion of poultry it is pointed out that it has the same 
general composition as meat. With reference to special character- 
istics the author points out that: 


The impression that light meat furnishes less of the substances which 
give rise to uric acid in the body does not seem to have been confirmed. 
Neither have we any evidence that the ash constituents differ in any im- 
portant degree either as between light and dark meat or as between chicken 
meat and that of other animals. 

(Poultry, game, fish, and shellfish] may be regarded as interchangeable 
with the ordinary meats. The comparative economy of these different 
types of flesh food varies widely with locality and season. While game has 
become so scarce and costly as to be no longer an important factor in the 
food supply, the prices of poultry, fish, and shellfish appear at present to 
be rising less rapidly on the whole than the price of beef. The breaking 
up of the great cattle ranges into small cultivated farms naturally tends 
toward a relative (perhaps not absolute) decrease in beef production and 
an increase (both absolute and relative) in poultry culture. Oyster culture 
is becoming systematized so that, while oysters will doubtless remain an 
expensive food, the supply will probably increase. The fishery industries 
are also capable of great development both by improved methods of han- 
dling the species now regarded as important and by utilizing as food the 
flesh of species which in the past have been neglected. Thus it is said 
that a few years ago sturgeon was so little prized as food that much of it 
was used as fertilizer, while now smoked sturgeon is in good demand, and 
that still more recently the garfish, formerly regarded merely as a pest, 
has begun to find a market as a food fish. 

Since in the nature of the case the meat production of the country can 
not be greatly increased except at the cost of a restricted output of other 
farm crops, we may anticipate a constantly increasing tendency towards 
better conservation and more economical utilization of the fishery products 
as food. 


Following the chapters devoted to animal foods are those devoted 
to grain products, vegetables, fruits, and nuts. The characteristics 
of the different grains are pointed out, and milling, bread making 
and cereal breakfast foods are discussed, while much recent work 
regarding the nature of the grains and their proteins is summarized. 
The work of Osborne and Mendel upon the grain proteins the author 
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characterizes as a “successful correlation of the chemical structure 
and nutritive function of the proteins, an accomplishment of the 
greatest importance in the scientific development of food chemistry.” 


{Each of the staple grains (wheat, barley, and maize) and the staple 
milling products made from them] contains a mixture of proteins, and the 
other proteins with which gliadin, hordein, and zein are always mixed in 
wheat, barley, and maize do not show these same peculiarities of chemi- 
cal structure, so that we have no reason to fear that either lysin or trypto- 
phan would ever be wholly lacking in any staple food product made from 
grain. Thus glutenin, which is always present in wheat flour, has been 
shown to be adequate for both maintenance and growth even when it was 
the only protein in the diet. It is, however, only reasonable to expect 
that the mixture of proteins found in corn meal or even wheat flour will 
be of somewhat less value in nutrition than an equal weight of the mix- 
ture of proteins which we find in milk, eggs, or meat.. Experimental obser- 
vations confirm this inference and indicate that when bread is the sole 
source of protein in the diet, a larger amount of protein is required for 
equilibrium than when milk or meat is eaten. 

Fortunately the proteins of milk are relatively rich in those amino-acid 
radicals in which the grains are poor. . . . If bread be made with 
skimmed milk instead of water, or if breakfast cereal or even corn meal 
mush be eaten with cream or milk, it is possible that the protein of the 
combination may have fully as high a value in nutrition as the average 
protein of ordinary mixed diet. 


Following are some of the statements with reference to fine wheat 
flour and other types: 


Regarding the coarser and finer flours simply as sources of protein and 
energy, they are so nearly equal both in digestible nutrients and (at pres- 
ent, to the individual consumer) in pecuniary economy that they may be 
regarded as substantially equivalent and interchangeable. They are, 
however, quite different in the ash constituents which they contain and 
somewhat different in their effect upon the digestive tract. 

The coarser wheat products stimulate peristalsis more than do the fine 
flour products, an effect which is desirable in some persons and undesirable 
in others. . . . . The wheat kernel contains two distinct substances 
reported as having laxative effects which are largely rejected in the prep- 
aration of fine flour. These are the oil of the germ and the phytin (one 
of the phosphorus compounds) which is especially abundant in the bran. 
It is probable that in man the stimulation of peristalsis by whole wheat 
products is due in part to direct mild laxative action by one or both of 
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these constituents, and in part also to the mechanical effect of the fibrous 


particles. 
The ash constituents of the grains are largely concentrated in the germs 
and outer layers. . . . . Doubtless the loss in digestion is somewhat 


greater for the coarser than for the finer products in the case of the ash 
constituents as of the proteins, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
loss in digestion would in any case approach the loss involved in the ordi- 
nary milling process. The body probably absorbs from a pound of genuine 
whole wheat bread at least twice as much phosphorus, iron, and calcium 
compounds as from a pound of white bread. 


It follows that the coarser flours contain more of the ash constitu- 
ent than the finer. With reference to this fact and the pecuniary 
economy of grains we find the following: 


Some writers and teachers treat the losses incurred in the ordinary 
milling processes as a matter of indifference or even object to any serious 
discussion of the problem, calling it a ‘“fad’’ on the ground that with the 
mixed dietary prevalent in the United States there is no danger of the 
“deficiency diseases” from any mode of milling the grains. This is prob- 
ably true as regards the pronounced diseases such as beriberi, but it is also 
true that many American family dietaries show little margin of safety as 
regards iron, phosphorus, and calcium, which makes it only reasonable 
that we should wish to include in the products used for human food as 
much as is practicable of those parts of the grain which are rich in these 
elements. Moreover, one should not overlook the great wastefulness of 
making from 100 pounds of wheat only 70 to 75 pounds of white flour 
when the same wheat will yield 85 to 95 pounds of flour practically equal 
pound for pound if the ash constituents be ignored, and more than equal 
if these constituents be considered. 


The data regarding the composition and characteristics of fruits, 
vegetables, and nuts, as was the case in the chapters on other foods, 
supply much information not readily accessible to the student. The 
author points out that experimental evidence indicates that a fruit 
and nut diet is almost as completely and readily digested as an ordi- 
nary mixed diet, and further that ‘‘the fact that consistent fruita- 
rians, both adults and children, maintain a well-nourished condition 
on diets of fruits and nuts which are of moderate total food value 
and low protein content is strong evidence that the nutrients of the 
fruits and nuts must be well digested and also efficiently utilized 
in metabolism.”’ 
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From such data and a discussion of the nature of the proteid con- 
stituents of nuts the author concludes that: 


Fruits and nuts are to be regarded as staple articles of food and by no 
means as simply relishes or accessories. By a consideration of composi- 
tion and cost it will also be found that, many of the fruits and nuts are 
quite economical as compared with many other staple foods. 

Not only the roasted peanuts but the best grade of almonds or of care- 
fully prepared peanut butter is plainly a much more economical food than 
the steak, even when the latter is not charged with the cost of preparing 
it for the table. 


With reference to the different fruits and’ vegetables it is pointed 
out that: 


Differences in food value are due largely to the wide variations in water 
content, but also to the different quantitative proportions which the nu- 
trients bear to each other, and in some instances to the presence of char- 
acteristic substances. 

Considered as sources of energy potatoes and dry beans and peas are 
at ordinary prices about as economical as grain products andmuch more 
economical than the meats; while the dried fruits are comparable in econ- 
omy as fuel with milk, butter, and the fatter and cheaper kinds of meat. 
Even those fruits and green vegetables which are eaten for flavor with 
little thought of food value and which are often thought of as luxuries 
because of their high water content will often be found to furnish energy 
at no greater cost than many of the familiar cuts of meat when account 
is taken of the extent to which the fat of the meat is usually rejected or 
lost in cooking or at the table. 

That the dry legumes are both absolutely and relatively rich in protein 
is a fact so well recognized as not to require elaboration here. Less gen- 
erally realized is the fact that while the green vegetables contain too much 
water to show high absolute values or percentages by weight of protein, 
yet they show as much or more of the total food value in the form of pro- 
tein as is customary or desirable in ordinary dietaries. In fruits, on the 
other hand, the relative proportion as well as the absolute amount of pro 
tein is usually low. 

Taking the fruits and vegetables as a whole, while often more economical 
as sources of energy and protein than is generally considered, yet they 
are probably even more significant for their ash constituents than for the 
organic nutrients which they contain. 
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Much of interest is brought together regarding the mineral con- 
stituents of this group of foods; a matter of special interest since 
summaries of this sort are none too abundant. 


As sources of iron the green vegetables are perhaps the most important 
of all our foods, while other vegetables and many fruits are also very impor- 
tant sources of food-iron. ; 

Since there has been among dietitians of the older school a tendency to 
regard meats as the main source of food-iron, a brief comparison of meats 
with vegetables and fruits from this standpoint may be desirable. 

In proportion to cost the fruits and vegetables furnished much more iron 
than the meats and fish. 

The question, however, is one of kind as well as amount. The iron in 
meat is chiefly due to the blood remaining in the small blood vessels with 
which the meat is permeated. The iron compounds of blood do not yield 
readily to the digestive ferments as do those of vegetables and fruits, so 
that the iron of the latter is better absorbed and becomes more completely 
available for nutrition than the iron of the meats. 

Moreover the use of too much meat (especially by persons of sedentary 
habits or indoor occupation) tends toward excessive intestinal putrefac- 
tion with resulting absorption of putrefactive products which are detri- 
mental to the red blood cells and probably in other ways interfere with 
the economy of iron in the body. Fruits, and vegetables, on the other 
hand, have the opposite property and their use in liberal quantities tends 
to prevent or correct intestinal putrefaction, both by stimulating peristal- 
sis and by furnishing a medium less favorable to the activities of the putre- 
factive bacteria. —* 

The mild laxative tendency of many fruits and vegetables depends in 
part upon the fact that they furnish to the digestive tract a sufficiently 
bulky residue (largely of cellulose and related substances) to stimulate 
mechanically and render effective the peristaltic action, and in part upon 
the occurrence in many fruits and some vegetables of substances which, 
aside from the mechanical considerations, exert a mild laxative effect. 
Sometimes the raw fruit is found to be more laxative than the same fruit 
when thoroughly cooked. In some cases the astringent substances in the 
skin may counteract the laxative effect of the raw flesh of the fruit; thus 
some persons find the flesh of raw (or even stewed) apples too laxative, 
but experience no inconvenience when the skin of the apple is eaten with 
the flesh and the whole is thoroughly chewed. 

Another important effect of eating fruit is the introduction of an acid 
substance into the digestive tract which later yields an alkaline or basic 
substance in the blood and tissues. This acidity of fruits is largely due, 
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not to free acids, but to acid potassium salts, of which the acid potassium 
tartrate (cream of tartar) of grapes may serve as an example. 

It will be noted that in all the fruits and vegetables the percentage of 
potassium (expressed as K,O in the table), is high either absolutely or as 
compared with the other ash constituents in the same food. Like the 
calcium, magnesium, and sodium, the potassium exists in the foods in part 
as neutral inorganic salts. In many cases, however, it exists to an even - 
larger extent in combination with organic acids or other organic matter. 

Those parts of plants which are used for food in the form of 
fruits and vegetables yield, on burning, a basic or alkaline ash due to the 
fact that the base-forming elements predominate over the acid-forming 
elements in these foods, chiefly because of the presence of the organic 
potassium compounds just mentioned. The surplus of base-forming ele- 
ments which remains as carbonate and makes the ash distinctly alkaline 
when the food is burned at a high temperature in the air will, when the 
material is oxidized in the body, remain as bicarbonate, which is a prac- 
tically neutral substance, yet capable of neutralizing acids such as the 
sulphuric acid produced in the protein metabolism. 


A table showing potential alkalinity or excess of base-forming ele- 
ments in various fruits and vegetables forms a valuable part of this 
discussion. Of particular interest to the housekeeper, if she accepts 
the author’s conclusions, is the following generalization: 


Since meats and eggs show a distinct excess of the acid-forming elements, 
while in vegetables and fruits the base-forming elements predominate, it 
follows that the greater the amount of meat, fish, and eggs eaten the more 
important is it that fruits and vegetables be alsoused liberally. A 100- 
calorie portion of potato furnishes just about the amount of base to neu- 
tralize the acid arising from the metabolism of a 100-calorie portion of 
steak. To serve a 200-calorie portion of steak with only a 100-calorie 
portion of potato is out of proportion. The grain products have an excess 
of acid-forming elements, not large enough to be objectionable when the 
diet is otherwise well balanced, but which may result in the diet as a whole 
becoming too strongly acid-forming if grain products are allowed to take 
the place of vegetables. Rice and potatoes are sometimes considered 
interchangeable, but from this standpoint cannot be so considered. When 
rice instead of potato is served with meat, not only is the excess acid from 
the meat left unprovided for, but more acid is added by the rice. Hence, 
even though the rice furnishes as much energy and protein, it cannot 
properly be regarded as of fully equal food value with the potato which 
it displaces. 
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In order to avoid too great an excess of acid in cases in which no dietary 
calculations are made, it is well to allow at least as much money for the 
purchase of vegetables, fruits, and milk (in which base-forming elements 
predominate) as for the purchase of meats, fish, and eggs (all of which are 
distinctly acid-forming). 

While not yet fully understood, the vitamin content seems likely to prove 
a factor of some importance in the réle of fruits and vegetables in the diet. 
The “antiscorbutic property” of these foods is well recognized. The evi- 
dence has seemed to favor the view that this property is chiefly due to the 
predominance of base-forming ash constituents, but recent work indicates 
that vitamin must also be taken into account in this connection. 

Some of the advantages of fruits and vegetables as food cannot be ex- 
pressed in quantitative terms, but even the factors which can be so ex- 
pressed show that these foods, even when bought, as is usual, with refer- 
ence to flavor rather than food value, are more economical than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

The percentages of nutrients give an inadequate expression of the true 
value of fruits and vegetables as food. In fact the low protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate content which causes some of the fruits and green vegetables 
to be regarded merely as luxuries may at times be an actual advantage in 
enabling one to balance a dietary by adding these foods without either 
making protein or energy intake excessive or necessitating a restriction of 
the consumption of foods already in use. 

Unquestionably the more general and more liberal use of fruits and 
vegetables is to be encouraged. Where the cost of food must be strictly 
limited, the dietary may often be improved by diminishing the expendi- 
tures for meats and sweets in order that vegetables and fruits may be used 
more freely. 


Although the author’s discussion of sugars, sirups, and confection- 
ery does not immediately follow that of vegetables, fruits and nuts 
it seems interesting to take it up in connection with them. As in 
other sections the manufacture, chemical nature and other similar 
topics are considered. With reference to the place of sugars in the 
diet the author points out that dogmatic statements are apt to be 
seriously misleading, the problem being a complicated one and evi- 
dence in many respects being still obscure. 


Until relatively recent times sugar was too expensive to be used freely 
by most people but with the development of the industry and the cheapen- 
ing of the product the consumption of sugar has increased at an exceedingly 
rapid rate. 
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The thoughtful student of food problems must regard this development 
with mixed emotions. The cheapening of a staple article of food, which 
is almost universally popular and which, like the refined sugar of com- 
merce, is of uniform and well-known composition and practically free 
from danger of adulteration or harmful deterioration, would be a source 
of great satisfaction but for the fact that refined sugar constitutes an ex- 
treme case of a one-sided food, its sole nutritive function being to serve 
as fuel so that, as the energy requirement of the body is met to a larger 
and larger extent by the consumption of refined sugar there is a constantly 
increasing danger of unbalancing the diet and making it deficient in some 
of the substances which are needed for the building and repair of body 
tissues and for the regulation of physiological processes. 

If the per capita energy requirement be estimated at about 2000 ahuiee 
per day it follows that about one-fifth of the energy requirement is being 
met by eating sugar (of course not all of this sugar appears on the table 
as such) and that the intake of protein, phosphorus, calcium, potassium, 
iron, and other essential elements, and of such important though imper- 
fectly understood substances as the lipoids and vitamins is on the whole 
about one-tenth lower than would be the case if the sugar were reduced 
one-half and the energy now derived from sugar were supplied by an in- 
creased consumption of the other articles of food. Are we to assume that 
the ordinary dietary of the people of the United States furnishes such an 
abundance of all the essential elements and each specific necessary com- 
pound that a difference of 10 per cent in the intake is of no consequence? 
The investigations of recent years indicate clearly that no such assumption 
is justified. As regards some of the elements such as calcium and phos- 
phorus there is very little margin of safety in the majority of American 
dietaries. From this standpoint it would be an improvement if without 
other change in dietary habits the sugar consumption were reduced, say 
to one-half the present rate, and the same amount of energy obtained by 
increasing the consumption of other food materials. 

The objection to the too free use of sugar, on the ground that it serves 
only as fuel and may replace to an undue extent other food materials which 
meet other nutritive requirements, applies equally to commercial glucose 
and to most candy. It docs not hold to the same extent as regards molasses 
and those sirups which ccntain the natural ash constituents of the plant 
juices. Probably the most desirable of all materials with which to satisfy 
a desire for sweet-tasting foods are the fruits several of which contain from 
10 to 15 per cent of sugars in the fresh state and from 50 to 75 per cent 
when dried. , 

In addition to the question to what extent sugar may be allowed to 
displace other foods without danger of making the diet one-sided, there 
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are several other considerations which should be kept in mind in attempt- 
ing to assign to sugar its proper place as a food. , 

The fact that sugar may have a disturbing influence upon digestion does 
not imply that the sugar itself is at all likely to escape digestion. 

Athletes and farm laborers at hard work have in many instances been 
observed to take large quantities of sugar, often as lemonade or in admix- 
ture with other fruit juices, without any apparent ill effects. In such 
cases the sugar is employed to furnish the extra energy required for the 
muscular activity and so does not necessarily tend toward a sub-normal 
intake of the foods which are valuable for their ash constituents as well as 
their energy. In fact when the sugar is taken with fruit juices the con- 
sumption of the latter may thereby be increased. 


As in other cases the summaries of data regarding the manufacture, 
composition, characteristics, etc., of fats and oils, though concise, are 
full of useful information. 

Edible fats and oils of animal and vegetable source are separated 
on a commercial scale from a great variety of food materials, ‘‘ butter 
from milk; oleomargarine, lard, and suet from meat fats; corn oil from 
grain; olive oil from a fruit; peanut (arachis) oil from a legume seed 
of nut-like character; cocoanut oil from a true nut; cotton-seed oil 
from the seeds of a plant of still a different family. Of the various 
food fats of commerce, butter is, in America at least, by far the most 
prominent, and the butter industry will therefore be treated more 
fully than the other fat and oil industries.” 

The following statements are of especial interest as they refer to 
a type of culinary fats which has recently come on the market and 
become common. 


In recent years the transformation of liquid glycerids of unsaturated 
fatty acids into the corresponding saturated compounds which are solids, 
with resultant thickening or hardening of the fat containing such glycerids, 
has been developed on a commercial scale. Cotton-seed oil is the mate- 
rial chiefly used in this country, and the “hydrogenation” is accomplished 
by heating with hydrogen in the presence of tlickel as a catalytic agent, 
the process being carried to such a point as to yield a product of the appear- 
ance and consistency of lard. 


The well-known fact that fats have an energy value twice that of 
protein or carbohydrates is pointed out together with the fact less 
commonly thought of that most food materials which contain a mix- 
ture of nutrients owe their energy yalue largely to their fat content. 


/ 
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With reference to the place of fat in the diet the author notes that: 


The food fats which appear in commerce in an approximately pure state 
are closely similar to, if not identical with, those which have already en- 
tered into our consideration. Hence there is no occasion to question the 
general wholesomeness and food value of such staple food fats as butter, 
oleomargarine, lard, olive oil, cotton-seed oil, etc., and we need only con- 
sider whether these are of equal value with each other and whether their 
liberal use is likely to make the total fat content of the diet excessive or 
the diet one-sided in any way. 

The fats ordinarily used as food by man do not differ greatly in the 
extent to which they are absorbed from the digestive tract under normal 
conditions. Such differences as have been found seem to be explained 
by the differing hardness or melting points of the fats. 

As regards “digestibility” in the more popular sense of relating to the 
ease, comfort, and rapidity with which the digestive organs carry on their 
work, it may be said that the fats generally retard the secretion of the 
gastric juice and tend to make the food stay longer in the stomach. To 
the extent that the ease of digestion is inferred from the rapidity with which 
a meal passes from the stomach into the intestine the eating of fat appears 
to retard the process, and this is true to a greater extent the higher the 
melting point of the fat. 

While the eating of much fat may thus prevent the digestion of food 
in the stomach from going forward as promptly and pleasantly as it other- 
wise might, it is unlikely that the fat will exert any direct effect tending 
toward discomfort except in the sense that if fat is overheated in cooking 
it may in part be decomposed with the production of irritating substances. 
It should also be remembered that if foods are cooked in or with fat in 
such a way as to form a coating of fat over the other constituents of the 
food, the digestion of the proteins and carbohydrates may be retarded, 
since the materials which are coated with layers of fat will not be per- 
meated readily by the saliva or the gastric juice. These latter possibilities 
of unfavorable action of fat are not properly chargeable to fat itself, but 
rather to the unintelligent way in which it is sometimes cooked. 

Fats are less susceptible to objectionable decomposition by the bac- 
teria of the digestive tract than are proteins and carbohydrates. 

In metabolism fat can serve interchangeably with carbohydrate as fuel 
within very wide limits. The different food fats have nearly the same fuel 
value when in the same state of purity. 

Recently it has been discovered that the energy value of its fat content 
does not express the entire food value or nutritive function of butter. 

Fat, being a very compact form of fuel, properly finds its largest place 
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in the diet in those cases in which the energy requirement is high, as in 
persons doing large amounts of muscular work or exposed to severe cold. 
In such cases there is largely increased need for fuel without corresponding 
increase in the need for protein or for other specific nutrients. Here a 
large part or even all of the extra energy requirement may be met by 
feeding practically pure fats, and it has been found the organism, whether 
at hard muscular work, or only moderate exercise, is able to digest quite 
large amounts of fat. 

While it is true that the average consumption of fat is not excessive and 
that those who need an especially abundant fuel supply can use with ad- 
vantage amounts of fat much greater than the average, it is probably also 
true that many persons of only average activity and energy requirement 
are using considerably more than the average amount of butter, which as 
already stated amounts to less than an ounce per person per day. A con- 
sumption of one pound of butter per person per week is more than twice 
the average amount, but instances of families in which butter is thus 
liberally used will doubtless be familiar to many of the readers of this 
book. In such instances, it will be well to consider whether some of the 
money spent for butter might not more wisely be expended for milk. 

A pound of butter is equal in energy value to 5 quarts of milk, but in 
view of the proteins and ash constituents, which the milk contains, it 
would probably be wise to consider that 3 quarts of milk fully equal 1 
pound of butter as an asset in the dietary, except perhaps in those cases 
in which the energy problem distinctly predominates. To pay much if 
any more for a pound of butter than for 3 quarts of milk will usually mean 
either that an extravagant price is being paid for butter or that the milk 
used is below the quality which the consumer can afford and should demand. 

If any considerable number of consumers should decide to buy less 
butter and more milk, the diminished demand for butter and increased 
demand for milk would result in bringing to market some of the milk now 
used for butter-making. This would not appreciably disturb agricultural 
conditions and would plainly tend toward a better conservation of re- 
sources for the community as a whole, because under present conditions 
the skimmed milk of the butter factories is not generally utilized to good 
advantage. Economically therefore the making of butter should, for the 
most part, be carried on in regions which are adapted to dairy farming, 
but too remote from cities and towns to seneél their milk to market, or in 
districts in which it is feasible to make good use of the skimmed milk. 


Following the chapters on foods is;a chapter dealing with food 
adjuncts and some unclassified food materials, including spices, mince- 
meat, tea. cofiee and cocoa, yeast, vinegar, flavoring extracts and 


herbs. 
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Fruit juices, sometimes classed as beverages, are about equally entitled 
to recognition as foods with the fruits from which they are obtained. 


The statements regarding the condiments as food adjuncts are in 
most cases limited to descriptive matter, since such articles are not 
of great importance economically or as part of our food supply. 

In the appendix much information is given regarding the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act, the federal food inspection decisions, 
methods and standards for the protection and distribution of certified 
milk, and federal meat inspection. A table of 100-calorie portions is 
also given, which includes not only the weight of the material both 
as purchased and on the edible portion basis but also the protein, 
energy supplied by the protein, the calcium phosphoric acid, and 
iron content and the excess of residual acid or base. 

The index and numerous illustrations add to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

In making such an extended summary as the above, other passages 
might have been quoted which the reader would find of value also, 
but enough has been given to show that as a reference handbook 
the volume will prove very useful. 


SEQUENCE OF SUBJECTS 


An experienced teacher of Home Economics furnishes the follow- 
ing story. She was visiting a class which was in charge of a very 
attractive and very fluent young woman. She says: 


In trying to tind out the basis for her work, I wondered whether she was 
making her division of foods according to the seasons, as was sometimes 
the custom in public schools, or according to the classification of batters, 
doughs, etc., or whether she was taking the types of food that belong to 
one of the principles, such as protein or fat or carbohydrate and grouping 
her work around those principles. I asked two or three questions without 
making any progress in finding out what I wanted to know. Evidently, 
the instructor did not understand my language. Finally, she produced a 
pamphlet of recipes with this remark, ‘ We don’t all follow the same order, 
but all the recipes we use are in this book.” I grasped eagerly at that 
word “order” and felt at last that I was arriving and said, “ Now tell me 
what order do you follow.”” She replied, ‘‘I begin with potatoes, and after 
we have had potatoes awhile, we make chocolate and that leads, naturally, 
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to creamed cabbage and creamed soups.” I fairly gasped in my amaze- 
ment. Of all the varied suggestions that have come to me in the years, 
no one had ever said that chocolate suggested creamed cabbage. I felt 
that in fairness to the girl, I must get her viewpoint, that I was certainly 
misinterpreting her, so I made one more attempt to understand her method 
of procedure, and said, ‘Tell me, why did you take chocolate after pota- 
toes?”’ She replied, “Well, you know, potatoes aren’t very interesting. 
The girls get tired of them, and then we make chocolate and they drink it, 
and they like it, and that arouses their interest.” I felt rewarded. I 
understood now that that woman had been told that it was essential that 
she should interest her pupils and she had done it and arrived at creamed 
cabbage from potatoes by drinking chocolate! I regard this story as a 
wonderful illustration of sequence in subjects and understand the criti- 
cism of our pedagogical friends who used to say that the material of Home 
Economics was not so classified and arranged as to have pedagogical value. 


EFFECT OF FOODS UPON ALUMINUM COOKING VESSELS 


JOHN GLAISTER 


Regius Professor of Forensic Medicine and Public Health in the University of Glasgou 


In accordance with instructions of The Aluminum Castings Com- 
pany, Limited, Greenock, I have submitted to severe tests the alumi- 
num cooking vessels sent to me, and also the pieces of rolled metal 
aluminum, with a view of discovering whether or not during the 
process of cooking of foods any, and if any, what amount of that 
metal is so dissolved, and, further, whether any aluminum exists in 
the soluble form as aluminum chloride. These experiments covered 
a period of about three months, and very great care has been ex- 
pended upon them to secure accuracy. 

Two sets or series of experiments were madé: Series A which deal 
with the effects of such foods as fat bacon, dripping, milk, oranges 
and lemons to form marmalade, brussels sprouts, and tomato sauce, 
all cooked as they would be in the kitchen; /while Series B consisted 
of laboratory experiments with square pieces of the metal and their 
exposure to such substances as solutiong of common salt, acetic acid, 
bicarbonate of soda, a mixture of common salt, tartaric acid, and 
citric acid, as well as distilled water, soft water (Loch Katrine), and 
hard water of 38 parts per 100,000 of hardness from an artesian well. 
The results are duly noted with respect to each experiment. 
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The aluminum cooking vessels used in the following experiments 
grouped under Series A consisted of the following: Frying pan of 
9” or 24 cm. diameter; lipped milk saucepan, of 6”or 15.8 cm. diam- 
eter, capacity 2 pints; deep stewpan, 5}” or 14 cm. diameter, capacity 
23 pints; pudding bowl, 3}” or 8.9 cm. diameter, capacity } pint. 

Experiments were undertaken to ascertain if aluminum is taken 
up by foods during the process of cooking, and, if so, in what quan- 
tity, and whether or not as a soluble compound (for example, alumi- 
num chloride) of aluminum. 

Method employed in estimating aluminum compounds in foods. After 
cooking, the food used was incinerated ina platinum capsule. The 
resulting ash was then extracted with hydrochloric acid, and filtered. 

Ammonium hydrate in excess was then added in order to precipi- 
tate the phosphates. 

Acetic acid was then added in excess; thus dissolving all but alumi- 
num and iron phosphates. 

The aluminum phosphate and the iron phosphate were next filtered 
off, and the filter washed with hot distilled water till free from solu- 
ble salts. 

The filter containing the aluminum and iron phosphate was then 
dried, ignited, and weighed. 

The residue was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, diluted to a definite 
volume with disilled water, and the iron estimated by a colorimetric 
process. The amount of iron found was calculated in terms of iron 
phosphate, and its weight together with the weight of the filter ash 
when subtracted from the total weight, gave the weight of aluminum 
phosphate present. The amount of this aluminum phosphate was 
then calculated in terms of aluminum hydroxide (Al,0;.3H,O), in 
which form the results are stated. 

Series of experimenis. Two series of experiments were carried out. 

In the first series, the food employed was cooked in the aluminum 
vessels after the manner of the kitchen, and the total aluminum 
compound present (if any) in the foods was estimated. 

In the second series chemical substances likely to attack aluminum 
were used, and a search thereupon made for soluble aluminum com- 
pounds. Control experiments were employed in each case. 


‘ 
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FIRST SERIES OR SERIES A 


I. Bacon. A piece of fat bacon weighing 100 grams (approxi- 
mately } Ib.) was fried in an aluminum frying pan till thoroughly 
cooked. The cooked bacon was then incinerated ina platinum cap- 
sule and treated as before described. The superficial measurements 
of the bottom of the cooking vessels were 298.6 sq. cm. 

Result. No aluminum compounds were found. A control test 
with 100 grams of bacon (uncooked) incinerated in a platinum cap- 
sule also gave a negative result. The possibility of aluminum com- 
pounds being present in the materials used in curing and preserving 
bacon and ham must be kept in mind. 

II. Dripping. 100 grams of dripping was melted in an aluminum 
frying pan until it smoked. 

[t was then allowed to cool and to remain in the pan for three weeks. 
At the end of this period it was melted, poured into a platinum cap- 
sule, ignited to ash, and examined for aluminum. 

Result. No aluminum was found. A control test with 100 grams 
of dripping uncooked also gave a negative result. 

III. Milk. Milk amounting to 250 cc. was boiled for 10 minutes 
in an aluminum pan, the milk afterwards being evaporated to dry- 
ness in a platinum capsule, incinerated, and tested. 

Result. No aluminum found. 

IV. Oranges and lemons. As these two fruits are used together in 
certain recipes for making marmalade, in order to facilitate subse- 
quent incineration before testing for aluminum the fruits were used 
as follows: 

The juice was expressed from two oranges and one lemon, the rinds 
and pulp chopped up, and the whole covered with about 700 cc. 
boiling distilled water, and thereafter macerated for 24 hours. The 
liquid therefrom was then strained off and the remainder of the juice 
expressed from the rind and pulp by a tincture-press. To the com- 
bined fluids distilled water was added to bring up the total amount 
to 1000 cc., which was then divided and used as follows: 

(a) 500 cc. were placed in an aluminwffi pan and boiled for one 
hour, then evaporated to dryness in a platinum capsule, incinerated, 
and tested for aluminum. Superficies of surface of aluminum vessel 
exposed to food = 310 sq. cm. (b) 240 cc. were used as control and 
were treated asin (a). (c) Portion $f remainder was titrated for its 
acidity # NaHO. 
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Results. From (a) which was equivalent to one orange and half 
a lemon, AIPO, = 0.0489 gram; Al,O;.3H,O = 0.066 gram = 1.018 
grains. From (b). Control. Aluminum = none. 

From (c) acidity of total 500 cc. used in (a) in terms of crystallised 
citric acid (H;G;H;O;.H,O) =2.1 grams. 

V. Brussels sprouts. An extract was made as in experiment IV. 
300 grams of the vegetable was cut up, covered with 700 cc. of dis- 
tilled water, and boiled in a glass vessel till vegetable was cooked. 
This was allowed to stand overnight. An extract was obtained as 
in the previous experiment, which was made up to 1500 cc. and used 
as follows: 

(a) Control. 500 cc. were evaporated to dryness in platinum cap- 
sule, incinerated, and tested. 

(b) 300 cc. with 3 grams of common salt added were boiled in an 
aluminum pan for 20 minutes, were evaporated to dryness in plati- 
num capsule, incinerated and tested. 

(c) 500 cc. with 3 grams of common salt and 2 grams of sodium 
bicarbonate added were treated as in (b). 

Results. (a) Control. No aluminum found. (b) AlPO, = 0.0073 
gram, AlO;.3H.O = 0.0096 = 0.148 grain. (c) AIPO, = 0.0067 
gram; Al,O;.3H-O = 0.0088 gram = 0.135 grain. 


Superficies of surface of aluminum vessel exposed to food = 310 


sq. cm. 

VI. Tomato sauce. This was made as follows: Tomato = 200 
grams (approx. } lb.); malt vinegar = 70 cc. (approx. 2} fl. oz.); 
common salt = 14 grams (approx. } 0z.). The above, mixed to- 
gether, was stirred in an aluminum pan for one hour. The product 
was allowed to remain in the pan for 5 hours. It was then weighed 
into equal portions. One portion was dried, incinerated, and tested 
for aluminum. The second portion was returned to the aluminum 
pan for 19 more hours (it was thus in contact with the aluminum 
vessel for 24 hours altogether) and was then treated as before. 

Results. Sample treated for 5 hours. AIPO, = 0.0161 gram; 
Al,O;.3H:0 = 0.0212 gram = 0.327 grain. 

Sample treated for 24 hours. AlPO, = 0.018 gram; Al,O;.3H,O. 
=0.0242 gram = 0.373 grain. 

Superficies of surface of aluminum vessel exposed to food = 236 
sq.cm. A control experiment was made of the above in which half 
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the foregoing quantity was employed, but without exposure to alumi- 
num vessel. 

Result. = No aluminum found. 

Acidity of above mixture. 50 grams of tomatoes were mashed, 
covered with distilled water and left overnight, then filtered and 
washed several times with boiling distilled water. To the filtrate 
17.5 cc. of malt vinegar and 3.5 grams of common salt were added, 
and the mixture made up to definite volume. A portion of this was 
titrated with # NaHO, and the acidity of the total 200 grams of 
tomatoes, 70 cc. of vinegar and 14 grams of common salt (used in 
experiment) calculated. Total acidity = 4.608 grams in terms of 
acetic acid. 


SECOND SERIES OR SERIES B. QUALITATIVE EXPERIMENTS 


The qualitative experiments in this group were undertaken as a 
result of what was found in Series A, aluminum in small amounts 
having been found from cooking experiments where there were pres- 
ent organic acids, common salt, and sodium bicarbonate. The ex- 
periments in this series were essentially of the laboratory type as 
opposed to the culinary type in Series A. 

The special object of the experiments in this series was to demon- 
strate the presence or absence of soluble compounds of aluminum. 

The method employed was to place a square of aluminum rolled 
metal measuring 58.15 sq. cm., thus giving an exposed surface of 
metal of that superficies, in a platinum capsule, and to cover it with 
solution of the substance to be treated, or, if fluid, the fluid itself. 
The contents of the capsule were then boiled, distilled water being 
added from time to time to make good the loss by evaporation. At 
the end of the time of exposure, the fluid was filtered, and the filtrate 
tested for soluble compounds of aluminum. Insoluble aluminum 
compounds, if any, were retained on the filter. The aluminum 
squares used were smooth and polished on their surfaces except at 
the edges which were rough. The action (if any) which took place 
was always most marked along the rough edges of the metal plates. 

I. Common salt. A 1 per cent solution of common salt was used 
and the boiling process kept up for 3 hours. 

Result. No soluble aluminum compound was found. Traces of 
suspended aluminum insoluble compounds were found. In this ex- 
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periment the action of the solution was practically confined to the 
rough edge of the metal plate. 

II. Acetic acid. A 1 per cent solution of glacial acetic was used, 
and the boiling continued for one hour. 

Result. Neither soluble nor insoluble aluminum compounds were 
found. 

III. Sodium bicarbonate. A 1 per cent solution of this salt was used 
and the boiling maintained for one hour. 

Result. Traces of aluminum detected in solution. 

IV. Common salt, tartaric acid, and citric acid. A solution con- 
taining 1 per cent of each substance was used and boiled for 3 hours. 

Result. No soluble aluminum compound found, but traces of 
insoluble compounds found. 

V. Experiments with different kinds of potable waters. 

Method. An aluminum vessel, filled with the water sample, was 
placed on top of a radiator and kept there 24 hours, the pan and 
contents being therefore under conditions such as are commonly ex- 
perienced when a vessel is left standing on a kitchenrange. The 
water thereafter was concentrated and tested. 

Distilled water. No aluminum compounds. 

Soft water (Loch Katrine). No soluble aluminum compounds; 
minute traces of insoluble aluminum compounds. 

Hard water from artesian well. Total hardness = 38 parts per 
100,000. No soluble aluminum compounds; very minute trace of 
insoluble aluminum compounds. 4 

General results. The largest amount of aluminum was found in 
experiment No. IV. The proportions of fruit used would give, after 
the necessary addition of sugar and water, 2 lbs. of marmalade, ac- 
cording to the recipe used. This amount of marmalade, would con- 
tain 0.066 gram or 1.018 grains of aluminum hydroxide, which is 
perfectly harmless even if the whole 2 pounds of the preserves were 
eaten at one time, which is highly improbable. No aluminum chlo- 
ride was found in any of the experiments, and the largest amount 
of hydroxide found would, if converted into chloride in the stomach 
still fall far short of the medicinal dose of aluminum chloride. 

From the foregoing experiments, therefore, I feel justified in say- 
ing that the use of aluminum cooking vessels for culinary purposes is 
not attended by any risk to the health of the consumers of food cooked 
therein. 
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INFANT FEEDING'! 
RUTH WHEELER 


University of Illinois 


The importance of the first year of a baby’s life can hardly be 
overemphasized. In this fact there is a warning but there is also a 
great opportunity; for during the long period of frailness, while the 
tissues, even the bones and especially the nervous system, are plastic 
and still in the process of formation, any hereditary weakness can be 
corrected by proper care and diet to an extent impossible with other 
animals. The health, strength, and even the rate of growth through 
the whole life may depend upon the diet and other factors of the 
first year of life; for while slow growth in early life is often entirely 
made up later, this does not always follow. 

It is not safe to base judgment as to whether the baby’s diet is 
satisfactory entirely upon gain in weight, for this may mean simply 
that fat is being deposited in the tissues, whereas a proper growth 
must involve proper development of the tissues themselves. Long- 
continued gain in weight at a proper rate is a good criterion, but we 
dare not wait a year or so for this test and we can not analyze the 
baby’s tissues and so the next best thing is to find out as much as 
possible about the foods that are available and about the ways of 
judging whether a given diet is doing what it should for the child. 

Among the studies of various foods as to their usefulness in pro- 
moting normal growth and development, experiments with animals 
are of importance; for while it is never safe to infer that a food will 
have the same effect on one species of animal, a baby for instance, 
that it has on another, as a young cat or mouse or pig, certain funda- 
mental principles can be established when we choose animals with 
a digestive system similar to that of human beings; it is surprising 
how similar the results often are. In most of the cases recorded, 
foods that allow normal growth of babies also allow normal growth 
in young animals of certain other species. 

If the mother is healthy and normal no artificial food can compare 
with mother’s milk. In the first place, it is adapted to the natural 
growth of the baby. The close relation between the composition of 
the milk of various species of animals and the rate of growth of their 


1 A lecture delivered at the Winter School of the University of Illinois, January, 1914. 
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young was pointed out long ago by Préscher? and is shown in the 
following table. 
Composition of milk and rate of growth of animals 


T : To J 
ANIMAL PROTEIN ASE IME TO DOUBLE 


WEIGHT 
per cent per cent days 
Human 1.6 0.2 180 
Horse , 2.0 0.4 60 
Cow.. 3.5 0.7 47 
Goat ; 3.7 0.78 22 
Sheep 4.9 0.84 15 
ae 5.2 0.80 14 
Cat 7.0 1.02 9.5 
Dog 7.4 1.53 9 
Rabbit 14.0 2.50 6 


In the second place, mother’s milk is especially adapted to the 
baby’s digestive organs, as cow’s milk is especially adapted to the 
digestive organs of the calf. Cow’s milk differs from human milk 
in the character as well as in the relative proportion of the food sub- 
stances present as is shown in the following table 


Comparison of human and cow’s milk 


KIND OF MILK PROTEIN SUGAR FAT ASH 
Human ’.2 5.8 3.4 2.4 
Cow’s mh 4.8 re 0.7 


The tougher curd formed in cow’s milk in digestion, easily disposed 
of by the relatively large four-fold stomach of the calf may be a 
difficult matter for the stomach of the baby. 

Third, mother’s milk is perhaps especially adapted to use by the 
tissues after absorption. It is possible that the greater resistance to 
disease shown by breast fed infants is partly due to the absorption 
with the milk of definite immune bodies. 

Fourth, a child nursed by its mother is almost certain to receive 
closer care and greater watchfulness than an artificially fed baby. 
As one nutrition specialist put it: ““You can’t replace a mother’s 
love and care with a steam sterilizer.” 


2 Zischr. f. Physiol. Chem., xxlv, pp. 285-305. 
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In a careful study made with guinea pigs Moros’ found that those 
artificially fed from birth had the slowest rate of growth; that there 
was an increasing rate of growth with those left with the mother 
two, three, five, seven, etc., days; and that the rate of growth after 
weaning was greater in the animals that had the mother’s milk for 
the longer period. 

All these considerations emphasize the tremendous advantage 
which the baby has as a result of even partial nourishment with the 
mother’s milk. In some cases, however, artificial feeding is necessary; 
for example, if the mother is tuberculous or syphilitic or very frail 
or if the milk poisons the baby. In these cases milk modified to 
resemble human milk and to satisfy the changing nutritive require- 
ments of a growing child, is generally the best food. Babies fed 
various flour foods exclusively have been shown to be especially sub- 
ject to such conditions as infantile scurvy. The milk used must, of 
course, be clean and pure and in general from a herd rather than 
from one cow. Some responsible person should examine the dairy 
from which the milk is obtained to be sure that sanitary conditions 
exist. The milk should receive the most scrupulous care, should 
be fed before it is twenty-four hours old, and should be kept cool 
until just before feeding time. Even on ice, deterioration has been 
known to take place in milk before it sours.‘ At higher temperature 
the change is more rapid. It should, therefore, not be kept at the 
temperature at which it is fed. Thermos bottles if used at all should 
be used to keep the milk cold, not warm. All bottles used to hold 
milk should be carefully sterilized, for bacteria, harmless in small 
numbers but multiplying rapidly in unclean bottles, may mean poison 
by feeding time. Several systems of modifying milk are in general 
use, and so well known as to need no detailed discussion here. The 
substances added serve two special purposes: to lower the high pro- 
tein and salt content of cow’s milk and to prevent the formation 
during digestion of the characteristic hard curd. 

In judging whether the diet is agreeing with the baby, the follow- 
ing criteria are valuable. First, improvement in weight and gen- 
eral appearance and behavior, second, the character of the faeces. 
The mother can learn to judge from the faeces which part of the food 
is not being digested but she should seek from a physician informa- 


* Pennington, et al: 7. Biol. Chem., 16 (1913), p. 331. 
* Experimentelle Beitrage zur Frage der kiinstlichen Siuglingsernahrung, Munch. med. 


W ochenschr., 54, (1907), p. 2225. 
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tion on this point. Often a milk diet is given up and dangerous 
experimenting is begun with first one food and then another when 
a simple lessening in the amount of fats or of sugar in the milk fed 
is all that is necessary. 

If the baby actually is unable to digest milk, other foods, in gen- 
eral less desirable as well as much more expensive must be resorted 
to. Some studies of commercial infant foods now in progress in this 
department indicate that some of these foods fed as an exclusive 
diet to young animals (white mice) result in a normal rate of growth, 
while others do not support life for any great length of time. Added 
to milk, some of the otherwise unsatisfactory foods promote rapid 
increase in weight, but how far the mixture is superior to some more 
simply modified milk is not yet certain. The increase in cost in- 
volved in the use of these prepared foods is considerable. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


After the opening of the war it became apparent that the Executive 
Secretary chosen at the Cleveland meeting could not begin an active 
campaign for additions to the Richards Fund. The council, at the 
meeting in October, withdrew that plan, and advised visits to as 
many sections of the country as possible, with the purpose of arousing 
interest in the American Home Economics Association as a means 
for united effort. 

To that end a brief notice appeared in the JouRNAL stating that the 
services of the secretary could be secured by schools, clubs, etc., ready 
to pay expenses of travel and entertainment. To equalize these, a 
careful estimate was made fixing the sum at $25 for two days, the 
American Home Economics Association being responsible for the 
secretary’s salary. This rate afforded a slight surplus which paid 
expenses at two or three educational conferences. Several schools 
have been visited that bore no share in expenses. 

On this basis a three months’ trip has been made covering nearly 
ten thousand miles and including visits to over forty schools in 
seventeen states. 

It is evident that the teachers and club women appreciate the need 
of the American Home Economics Association and are ready to be 
shown how to help it most. The army of students in these schools 
and colleges will, in a few years, be the strongest supporters of the 
Association and its JouRNAL. 
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In several colleges junior Home Economics clubs are already in 
existence, and more are to be formed. Such clubs will train students 
to be efficient workers for Home Economics whether they become 
teachers or not. 

At nearly every place there was some special reception or student 
dinner arranged especially in honor of the Secretary but it is impossi- 
ble to give special recognition here for each entertainment. 

Everywhere the Home Economics courses attract a good proportion 
of the students. Perhaps some more general courses should be pro- 
vided for the girls who do not wish to specialize in this direction. 

The teachers are doing good work, but need just the help the 
JOURNAL can give. All the great training schools may be proud of 
the women they have sent out. These are working together—-often 
half a dozen schools are represented inthe force of teachers ina single 
city or institution—to adapt their courses to the conditions they have 
to meet. 

The itinerary of the trip worked out as follows: 


February 1. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Farmer’s Week; 
Demonstration Lecture; Address on Home Economics. 

February 2. Parkersburg, W. Va. Woman’s Club. 

February 3. Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

February 4. Washington, D. C. Home Economics Club. 

February 5. Winston-Salem, N. C. College Students at Chapel; 
Demonstration lecture. 

February 6. Greensboro, N. C., Normal College. Talks to several 
classes and to student body at Chapel. 

February 8-9. Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. Chapel; Lectures 
and demonstrations. 

February 11-12-13. Newcomb College. New Orleans, La. Demon- 
strations and talks to classes; Meeting of city teachers; Reception and 
address at Woman’s Club. 

February 16-17. Tallahassee, Fla., College for Women. Talk at Chapel; 
Demonstrations and lectures before students and county agents of canning 
clubs. 

February 18-19. Jacksonville, Fla., Woman’s Club. Four lectures and 
demonstrations. 

February 20. Ocala, Fla., Woman’s Club. Two lectures. 

February 23. Lake City, Fla. Talks in two schools; Demonstration 
lectures. 

February 24-25. Stetson University, Deland, Fla. Lecture; Talk at 
Chapel; Demonstration. 
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February 26. Gainesville, Fla., Woman’s Club; Lecture and demon- 
stration. 

March 3-4. Savannah, Georgia. Talks in three schools; Lecture and 
demonstration for club. 

March 5-6. Raleigh, N. C. Talks at schools; Lecture at Meredith 
College. 

March 8. Salem, Va. Talk at High School. Roanoke Woman’s Col- 
lege; Chapel address; Demonstration lecture. 

March 9-10. Harrisonburg, Va., Normal School. Two mornings in 
Chapel; Two demonstration lectures and two others. 

March 15. Albany, N. Y., Woman’s Club. Lecture on Business of 
Living. 

March 19. Providence, R. I. Address to Teachers of Household Arts. 

March 22. Detroit, Mich. Demonstration lecture under auspices of 
City Home Economics Club at Thomas Training School for Teachers. 

March 23-26. University of Illinois, Urbana. Department of House- 
hold Science; Talks and demonstrations to students and extension workers. 

March 29. DeSoto, Mo., High School. Demonstration lecture; Address 
in evening. 

March 30-31. University of Missouri, Columbia. Lecture, Demonstra- 
tion lecture. 

April 1. Kirksville, Mo., Normal School. Talks in Chapel, and with 
classes. 

April 2-3. Kansas City, Mo. Demonstration at Y. W. C. A. Hall; 
Talk for city teachers. 

April 5. Independence, Mo. Demonstration lecture. 

Liberty, Mo. Talk to students and other women. 

April 6. Webb City, Mo. Demonstration lecture. 

April 7. Joplin, Mo. Talks to classes; Evening address. 

April 8. Maryville, Mo. Demonstration lecture; Address. 

April 9. Omaha, Neb. Address to students at Brownell Hall; Address 
to students and club, High School. 

April 10-12. University of Nebraska. Talks to students and Omicron 
Nu Club; Two demonstration lectures. 

April 13-14. Manhattan, Kansas, State Agr. College. Demonstration 
lecture; Talks to students and extension workers. 

April 15-16. Lawrence, Kansas, State University. Lecture to students 
and public; Demonstration lectures. 

April 17. Warrensburg, Mo. Address at Teacher’s Institute. 

April 19. Nashville, Tenn. Talks to classes, Ward Belmont College; 
Address at Chapel, etc., George Peabody College. 

April 20-21. Knoxville, Tenn. Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers. 
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April 21. University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Talk to students. 

April 22-23. Athens, Ga., Normal School. Two demonstration lectures; 
Talk at Chapel and before classes; Talk at Lucy Cobb College. 

April 24. Milledgeville, Ga., Normal and Institutional College. 

April 27-29. Chattanooga, Tenn. Southern Conference for Education 


and Industry. 
April 30-May 1. Spartanburg, S. C., Converse College. 
May 4. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


ANNA Barrows, Execulive Secretary. 


AN EXPLANATION 


A Comparison of Methods of Cooking by Cornelia French, pub- 
lished in the April (1914) JourNAL, was a piece of independent 
student work, done at Pratt Institute, and unrevised. It was printed 
as offering some interesting and suggestive data, but not as authori- 
tative, and the footnote explained that it was taken from a stu- 
dent’s thesis. 

As some of our readers have taken exception to the results, we 
are glad to explain that while the figures given were worked out 
accurately, other experiments show that the methods used were 
extravagant. Had more economical methods been used the com- 
parative results would have been quite different. 


THE GIRLS’ CANNING CLUBS 


A movement designed primarily to help girls on the farm to earn 
money by canning vegetables and fruit has grown amazingly in the 
last few years under the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the state departments of agriculture and state agricultural colleges. 
The work has been helped by funds granted by the General Educa- 
tion Board, and this work will now be broadened and carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture under the Smith-Lever Bill grant for 
extension education in agriculture and Home Economics. 

These canning clubs are offering a golden opportunity for the 
teaching of Home Economics in rural districts, the organization being 
already effected on the natural basis of a greatly needed industry. 
What is now called for is that the canning club directors should receive 
the best training in Home Economics that they may teach these girls 
the latest knowledge applicable to the improvement of life in the 
farm home. 











EDITORIALS 


Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Following the trend of travel in 1915, the American Home 
Economics Association has appointed the 1915 meeting on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The first sessions will be held at the University of Washington, 
August 19 to 21, and an adjourned meeting at Oakland, California, 
August 26 to 29, in connection with the National Education Asso- 
ciation. A program is in preparation for both meetings, which will 
embrace subjects under science, art, methods of teaching and exten- 
sion projects. Specialists in these subjects from western institutions, 
with a few speakers from the East, have been invited. The program 
will be formed in the interests of the western field of Home Economics 
as far as possible. 

The program for August 26, at Oakland, will be in connection with 
a Congress on Vocational Education and Practical Arts in combina- 
tion with the National Educational Association. The program of 
the Congress is to be full of interest to persons interested in Home 
Economics. The date of this Congress was changed to meet the 
needs of the Home Economics teachers, who are fortunate in having 
the benefit of the program prepared for the Vocational Educational 
Conference. 

The department of special events of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, has designated August 27 as International Home 
Economics Congress Day. 

Section meetings in science, extension and institution economics 
will be appointed at hours not to conflict with general meetings. 

A detailed program of the meetings of the Association will be printed 
in a future number of the Bulletin of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

All persons who are planning to attend these meetings are asked 
to write to the President of the Association, Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, Chairman of the 
Program Committee; or to Dr. Benjamin Andrews, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, New York City, who is in charge of general 
arrangements of travel. The chairman of the local committee at 
Seattle is Miss Effie Raitt, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; the chairman at Oakland is Miss Ellen Bartlett, Public Schools, 
San Francisco, California. 


Institution Economics Section. The Institution Section of the 
American Home Economics Association will meet at the Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, New York, June 25 to 29, 1915. 

The program as being prepared, promises to be of the greatest 
interest to dietitians, lunch room managers, college dormitory direc- 
tors, and to all others interested in the management of institutions 
or in instruction relating to institution management. 

The opening session will consist of an address of welcome by the 
Chairman, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons College. This 
will be followed by reports of the special committees who have been 
at work during the year, and will include reports on laundry, school 
lunches, waste, food sanitation, college dormitory management, etc. 
At this opening session members will also report upon special fea- 
tures of their work during the past year. 

The subject of one session will be Cost of Foods from Prison to 
Palace Hotel. 

One session will be devoted to Standard Per Capita Costs, with 
reports by Mr. Melvil Dewey, President of the Lake Placid Club; 
Prof. William Morse Cole, Harvard University; and Mr. Donald 
English, Cornell University. 

The important problem of Housing of Women in Large Cities will 
be discussed; other subjects will include Cafeteria Management, under 
the direction of Miss Anna Hunn, Cornell University; Courses of 
Instruction in Institution Economics, under the leadership of Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold; Dietitians, with Miss Flora Rose of Cornell 
University as Chairman. 

For matters relating to rooms, address ‘‘ Conference,’ Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, New York. For programs or any other infor- 
mation regarding the conference, address the Secretary, Miss Emma 
H. Gunther, Teachers College, New York City. 











HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 
THE HOME CANNING OF MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


GRACE DIETZ 
Firth, Nebraska 


The general experience has been that meats and many vegetables 
like corn, squash or pumpkin cannot successfully be canned in the 
home without some outfit which will secure the higher temperatures 
required to sterilize these products. Owing to their dry nature and 
compact structure heat does not penetrate vegetables and meat as 
readily as fruits. Many homes located at some distance from markets 
find it difficult or expensive to have on hand at all times a supply of 
fresh meat during the summer season. With a satisfactory method 
for the home canning of meats, however, a supply sufficient for the 
entire family during the summer may be packed during the winter 
months. 

The author and her sister have had considerable experience in can- 
ning both meats and vegetables. Using the outfit described below, 
which is only one of several types found on the market, they have 
not only canned meats and vegetables for their own use for several 
years, but have put up these products for the market and have also 
been paid to do this work for neighbors and friends who did not 
possess an outfit of their own. Others have followed suit and have 
found that this work offers a good chance to earn “pin money.”’ 
The report of a Canning Club of which the author is secretary showed 
that during the year 1914 the members, including both farmers and 
some town gardeners, canned 121,500 quarts of meats and vegetables 
in glass jars for home use. Many members also put up a good many 
cans for the market in addition to their usual work. 

The secret for the successful canning of meats and vegetables is 
to subject the contents of the jars or cans to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature and for a long enough period of time for the heat to pene- 
trate and sterilize them, and then to seal the jars so that they will 
be air tight. No chemicals, secret mixtures or complicated recipes 
are necessary. There is no necessity whatever for the use of any 
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of the preserving powders on the market if the contents of the jars 
are properly sterilized. 

Nine years’ experience together with a careful study of equipment 
and methods have convinced the author that the use of steam under 
pressure to sterilize the contents of the cans or jars is much more 
satisfactory than the use of other methods employing outfits of the 
“‘open boiler,” ‘water seal,” or ‘‘steam jacketed” types. The prin- 
cipal advantages of this method are as follows. It secures steriliza- 
tion without the use of preservatives, and all vegetables and meats 
can be sterilized in from 30 minutes to one hour. With it it is possi- 
ble to obtain easily the higher temperatures 240°-250° F. which are 
necessary for the sterilization of some vegetables and meats, whereas 
in an open boiler it is impossible to secure a temperature higher than 
the boiling point of water, 212° F. The shorter time required by the 
steam pressure method results in a great saving of fuel over the 
amount used in sterilizing for several hours or on three successive 
days as is necessary with the open boiler method. Experience has 
also shown that when other methods were used the losses of labor 
and material from spoilage due to insufficient sterilization and also 
the breakage of jars was considerable, but this was practically elimi- 
nated when the steam pressure method was used. The experience 
of a number of others engaged in home canning has been similar to 
that of the author. 

The outfit may be easily carried from place to place and can be set 
up in a shed, on a porch, or under a tree as desired. It consists of 
a boiler or retort 12 inches by 18 inches in size made of boiler plate 
which is provided with a cast iron cover, fastened on with eye bolts 
and thumb screws and fitted with a steam gasket to make it tight. 
In this retort the jars or cans are placed, and the steam is generated. 
The retort also is fitted with a steam gauge, which indicates the pres- 
sure per square inch and the temperature in the retort, as well as a 
safety valve which may be set so as to hold the pressure at any desired 
degree and which also prevents danger from explosion. It is possible 
to secure with this boiler a pressure of 30 pounds per square inch 
which corresponds to a temperature of about 274° F. An outfit of 
this size, which will hold 14 quart or 22 pint jars, is most generally 
satisfactory for farm or home use, and may be purchased for about 
$15. Larger sizes suitable for hotel or factory use may be purchased 
if desired. The boiler may be heated by setting it on the kitchen 
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range or other stove. No special heater is necessary although wood 
or gas burning heaters are manufactured especially for heating the 
boiler and may be purchased if desired. 

Other necessary equipment for home canning is a reliable clock 
for timing the period of sterilization; accurate scales for weighing 
materials used in canning; an abundant supply of clean water, both 
hot and cold; and plenty of pans, pails, and cutting and paring knives. 
It is absolutely essential that everything used shall be scrupulously 
clean. All raw materials used for canning must of course be in 
good condition and perfectly wholesome when packed in the jars or 
cans, for no amount of processing will improve the flavor or condition 
of tainted meat. Meat which is strictly fresh when packed will have 
a rich and wholesome flavor. Glass jars are recommended for the 
packing of both meats and vegetables and only the best quality of 
rubber rings should be used, as inferior grades give trouble through 
leakage of air which spoils the product. 

The following recipe will serve to illustrate the method employed 
in canning meats, although it is only one of the many used. 

Recipe for canned roast beef. Cut hind or front quarters into pieces 
weighing 3 to 4 pounds, rejecting flank parts. Place in roasting pans, 
season to taste, add water and cook in hot oven for 25 minutes, then 
turn the meat and cook 25 minutes more. Remove meat from oven 
and slice at once or when cold as desired. When only partly cooked 
as this meat is, it packs better than if thoroughly cooked. Put into 
the jars, } to 3 cup of broth (made by boiling bones, flank, etc.) and 
pack the jars solidly with the sliced meat. It is much easier to put 
the broth in first. Place the rubber bands on the jars, put on screw 
caps loosely (or fasten only one spring if using spring top jars) and 
put jars in the retort. Fill the retort to a depth of 2} inches with 
water, fasten the cover of the retort tightly, set the weight of the 
safety valve at 15 pounds pressure and place retort on the stove. 
When the heat rises so that the steam gauge registers 15 pounds 
pressure or the thermometer registers 240° F. begin to count the time. 
Cook quart jars 50 minutes and pint jars 40 minutes. At the end 
of this time remove the retort from the stove and let the pressure go 
down slowly without raising the safety valve or opening the pet 
cock. If the pressure is released suddenly the contents will be forced 
out of the jars. After the pressure has gone down open the retort 
and finish sealing the jars. 
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The above method offers a means of extending the field of home 
canning to include all kinds of meats and vegetables and this would 
naturally lead to a wider use of these wholesome products which have 
heretofore been difficult to prepare at home. In addition to being 
used for canning meats and vegetables, this method is equally well 
suited to the canning of fruits. 


A COMPARISON OF HOME AND COMMERCIALLY CANNED 
GOODS 


Those who read the article in the June (1914) JourNAL, by Miss 
Grace Stevens on Home Canning may be interested in some of her 
figures given below. 

COMPARISON OF CosT 


Product Home canned Best commercially canned 
Grape juice, | pt..... von $0.077 $0.25 
Peaches, 1 qt...... “Fae 0.20 0.35 
Reans (string), 1 qt....... ; 0.14 0.25 


} eee 0.05 0.10 


Anyone who has compared the home and commercially canned 
grape juice knows the superiority of the former; peaches, beans, etc., 
from the two sources do not differ greatly in quality, only in price. 


The following bulletins on home canning may be had free: Preser- 
vation of Food in the Home, Miss Louise Stanley and Miss May 
McDonald, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; and Farmers 
Bulletins 521, 203 and 359, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


A NEW METHOD OF CANNING 


LULA MACDERMOTT PRICE 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


I am anxious to have my method of canning tried out as it is such 
a saving of time over the hot stoves. I tried it at first on a small 
scale last year. I canned peaches, red raspberries, black raspberries, 
cherries, blackberries, and pears. I have not lost a can. The color 
and flavor are very fine and the fruit firm and solid. 

My first step is to put the jars (glass top jars preferred) on to 
sterilize; while my jars are sterilizing, I prepare my fruit, and make 
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a syrup of 1 part sugar to 2 of water, or not quite such a heavy syrup 
according to what the fruit may require, and I boil the syrup thor- 
oughly. Put the raw fruit in the jars, pour over this the hot syrup, 
filling the can full, put on the rubbers and screw tight. Set these 
jars down in a tub or wash boiler, and pour in boiling water up to the 
top of the cans. This is often done on the back porch. I cover the 
tub or boiler and throw over it a rug or blanket and let stand over 
night; take out the jars the next morning, wipe off and put away. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ REFERENCE CIRCLE 
ALICE E. WHITAKER 


Four years ago the members of the Housekeepers’ Alliance of 
Washington, D. C., came to the conclusion that the written reference 
has practically no value as given to the domestic worker when leaving 
a place. The employer as a rule, has not the moral courage to refuse 
a reference that will carry some weight in securing a new position even 
when the facts do not warrant a good word. To promote an inter- 
change of information among members of the Alliance a reference 
circle and registry of workers was established and has continued to 
the present time. No fees are paid and the use of the registry is 
limited strictly to members. 

Brief records are kept on cards for ready reference giving name, 
address, kind of work, price per hour, day or month, qualifications 
and any special deficiencies together with name and address of one 
or more Alliance members who recommend the worker and who are 
ready to give more particulars if needed. 

Regarding those who go into the homes as permanent workers yet 
more definite information is given. This record includes such points 
as name, address, nationality, approximate age, single or married, 
personal appearance, church affiliations, disposition, reliability, kind 
of work and efficiency, punctuality, lost time and the wages expected, 
whether room is furnished at employer’s home, how long employed 
at the last place and reason for leaving. This record is dated and 
signed by the housewife who gives also the size of her family. This 
paper is filed for consultation if need be but is never shown to the 
employe concerned nor to the merely curious; hence the questions are 
answered fully and honestly by the housewives. 
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The list at present includes general houseworkers, companions, 
nurses for adults and for children, house and window cleaners, laun- 
dresses, cooks, men and women waiters, care takers, mother’s helpers, 
milliners, ladies tailors, carpenters, painters, packers and movers, 
house men and maids, men for outdoor and indoor repairs, for care 
of grounds, furniture repairs, furnace men, electricians, seamstresses, 
and entertainers. 

To secure a worker the secretary, called by telephone, gives one or 
more names of those most fitted for the demand, together with the 
card record. Then by telephone, postal, or personal visit the house- 
wife completes the transaction. She is expected to report success 
or failure to secure the worker in order to keep the registry up to 
date. 

The larger amount of placing is among what is called auxiliary 
workers who go by the hour or day or parts of every day in the week. 
The demand for help in general housework is often more than can 
be met. No man or woman is ever given a written reference or card 
to carry to a place. 

Many workers have been on the list during the four years and 
have come to be valued highly, especially for emergency work. Alto- 
gether the plan may be called successful and has led to a better under- 
standing of some of the relations of employer and worker. 


FOOD VALUE OF MILK 


Milk is an invaluable food and also cheap at 12 cents a quart. 
But apparently because it is liquid and not solid, people in general 
do not give it this value. 

The following taken from an article by Caroline L. Hunt in the 
Philadelphia North American gives a meatless dietary: 

A half-pound of bread, 2} ounces of butter, 3 pints (about 52 
ounces) of milk, } pound of vegetables and 1 pound of fruit make a 
generous daily allowance for a woman, and furnish three ounces of 
protein or tissue-forming material and a fuel value of about 2800 
calories. Note that we are not recommending this allowance nor this 
list of goods; we are simply saying that there is no difficulty about 
getting a balanced ration from these foods nor about taking them in 
quantities large enough to satisfy the advocates of a liberal diet. 

Take the allowance of food we have mentioned and cut it down all 
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along the line, take off a little bread and butter, a little milk and cut 
down the allowance of fruit and vegetables somewhat and you still 
have a balanced ration, but one which comes nearer satisfying those 
authorities on food who think we all eat toomuch. But leave out the 
milk, and we take away at one fell swoop more than half the materia] 
that goes to the repair of our bodily machinery. 

But someone says: “Granted that the food value of these mate- 
rials is all right, could they be so combined as to make attractive 
meals?”? That depends upon whether a person likes these particular 
foods or not. To those who do, it would not be much of a hardship 
to breakfast off of 2 glasses of milk, 3 slices of toast (about 2 ounces) 
with butter, an orange (5 or 6 ounces net) and a fig or two. For 
dinner a mealy baked potato (4 ounces), a generous dish of peas 
(4 ounces net), a slice of bread (1 ounce), a glass of milk and a baked 
apple would not be so bad. For supper bread and milk and dates 
would go very well and a country appetite could easily dispose of a 
pint and a half of milk, 3 slices of bread and a half dozen dates. Or 
for those who do not care to take so much milk as a beverage, at least 
a cupful could be made into a soup and another one or two could be 
used in the form of scalloped potatoes (the kind in which a small 
amount of thinly sliced raw potatoes is cooked in a large amount 
of milk) or milk gravy or junket or in any number of other ways. 

It is dangerous to make dietaries for other people. We have only 
been trying to show that milk figures up very rapidly even in the 
dietary of a grown person. It insists on being taken into account 
and not treated as a supernumerary. 


ICED TEA 
SUSANNAH USHER 


All kinds of teas are not equally suitable for making iced tea. Some 
teas, especially the heavy-bodied India varieties, make infusions that 
turn turbid on cooling. This turbidity may be so prominent that 
one might think skimmed milk had been added. 

An interesting experiment may be made by brewing small amounts 
of several teas, as, English Breakfast, India (Orange Pekoe, Assam, 
or Darjeeling), Ceylon, and Formosa Oolong, then chilling and not- 
ing those that remain clear. 
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When iced tea is served to large numbers of people, it is often made 
several hours in advance, cooled, and then iced as needed. Under 
these conditions this tendency to turbidity is especially troublesome, 
as it has time to show itself to its full extent. 

The heavy-bodied teas may not make attractive and sparkling 
iced beverages but they are delicious served hot with cream. 

Do not expect one and the same tea to be equally palatable and 
attractive served hot or cold, with cream or with lemon. 


CLEANING ALUMINUM WARE 


MINNA C. DENTON 
Ohio State University 


1. “Boiling out” with water. This does, of course, help soften 
adhering masses of burnt food material; but hot water itself causes 
a darkening of aluminum, which in my experience (Lake Michigan 
water used) shows plainly on heating clean water in a clean vessel 
even before the boiling point is reached. This blackening or “‘tarn- 
ish” is very troublesome to remove. Any coating which perceptibly 
roughens the aluminum surface will make it difficult to keep clean, 
and is therefore insanitary. (To remove the tarnish observe No. 4. 
below.) 

2. Boiling with soap or alkaline detergents. The action of alkali 
(e.g., sodium, ammonium, and potassium compounds) will ruin the 
vessel in time. Such neutral soap as Ivory may be used if there is 
grease to be removed, but aluminum vessels should be kept out of 
the usual soapy dishwater. 

3. Rubbing with metal polishes. It is impossible to makea state- 
ment which would cover all kinds of metal polishes. I notice that 
aluminum manufacturers recommend the use of some of them, and 
I have found them satisfactory, although the labor involved when 
rubbing is done with cloth, chamois, or sponge, as directions usually 
indicate, is very tedious. 4 

4. Cleaning by use of abrasive materials. I have found the use of 
steel wool No. 0 the quickest and most efficient means of removing 
the black tarnish which soon makes aluminum so unsightly. It does 
make fine scratches, which show with close inspection particularly 
upon a shiny surface (e.g., outside of a vessel), much less upon a harder 
dull finish (inside of same vessel). But so does the finest silver polish 
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make very similar scratches, as can easily be demonstrated with a 
lens. The housewife will not find it difficult to decide whether she 
considers these objectionable. 

The steel wool may be bought occasionally in house furnishing 
stores, put up in small packages but the best place to buy it is at a 
hardware store or perhaps at a paint store, where I have found it 
at 50 to 60 cents a pound. If your dealer does not carry this finest 
grade, he will usually order it. 

This steel wool, either No. 0 or coarser grades, by the way, is ex- 
ceedingly efficient in scouring iron (frying pan, oven floor, garbage 
pail, etc.). It must not, however, be used upon a vitreous enamel 
ware. 

Another abrasive cleaner has a twine mesh basis, its threads being 
wrapped with fine copper bands. It has appeared rather recently 
in household furnishing stores, being originally an importation from 
Germany, and sold at first under the name “ Heckel’s pot cleaner.”’ 
It is amazingly efficient in removing adherent crusts of food mate- 
rial from almost any sort of cooking vessel, but does not take the 
black tarnish from aluminum; and if used with too much force in the 
effort to make it do so, may scratch the aluminum badly. It does 
not seem to do as much harm to enamel ware as does the finer steel 
wool—does not ‘‘take hold” of it so intimately. 

Still other examples of gritty or abrasive materials sometimes 
recommended for aluminum are emery paper 00, and bath brick; 
they may be used on a hard finished surface if not on a softer one, 
but to my thinking, the steel wool, used alone or in combination with 
a soap or metal polish, is preferable to them all. 

5. Cleaning with acids. It has been noted that when a highly acid 
food, as rhubarb, is cooked in an aluminum kettle, any dark coating 
vanishes, as if by magic. Authorities' differ as to the harmfulness of 
the small amount of water-soluble aluminum salts that would thus 
be taken in the food. Extreme caution would suggest that such foods 
be cooked in porcelain lined kettles. 

The action of acid fruits suggests their use and the use of other 
acids as cleaning agents, but experiments show that the harmless 
commercial acids would be very expensive when used in quantities 
sufficient for satisfactory results. 


' For the results of Dr. Glaister’s experiments see page 304. 
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PROTECTION FROM THE CLOTHES MOTH 


Where the cost of cold storage is not an item to be seriously con- 
sidered, the adoption of this method for protection of goods during 
the hot months is strongly recommended. 

Recent experiments made at the instance of Dr. L. O. Howard of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology have shown that the larvae of the 
clothes moth can be killed by an alternation of a low temperature 
with a comparatively high one, and this procedure should be adopted 
by cold storage companies. 

A merchant who stores furs at ordinary temperature has found the 
following method successful: 

“Furs when received are first most thoroughly and vigorously 
beaten with small sticks, to dislodge all loosened hair and larvae or 
moths. They are then gone over carefully with a steel comb and 
packed away in large boxes lined with heavy tar roofing paper, or in 
closets similarly lined with this paper.”’ 

For the home keeping of woolens and furs the work must be 
started in the first warm days; careful beating, airing and brushing 
is of first importance; only in this way can the possible eggs and 
larvae be dislodged. If packed away with the garment they are sure 
to develop, no matter to what extent camphor, tobacco or napthaline 
balls have been used. These repellants are only disagreeable to the 
parent moths who are less likely to deposit their eggs where the odor 
is strong. 

When clean, the garments should be sealed in well made bags of 
linen or paper or in pasteboard boxes whose openings are pasted over 
with strips of paper. 


ECONOMY OF DOUBLE WINDOWS 


When new or old houses are being screened for the summer in 
the latest approved style which fastens a wire screen on the outside 
over the entire window space, owners would do well to obtain at the 
same time estimates for double windows on at least the most exposed 
side of the house—windows that shall screw into the same grooves and 
replace the screens when they are removed. 

There seems to be no doubt that the initial cost of these windows is 
soon paid by the saving of coal, and that they insure an even temper- 
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ature in the house, while there need be no lack of fresh air if one 
window in each room is fitted with the best form of ventilator. 

The report from one house is that with double windows an equable 
temperature of 70° was maintained with the same amount of coal 
formerly necessary for 60°. The cost of putting double windows on 
all first story windows it was calculated would be paid for in five 
winters by the saving in coal. 

THE FOLDING GO-CART 

Mrs. Max West, author of a bulletin sent out by the Children’s 
Bureau, brings out the limitations of this convenient and popular 
baby carriage. 

Mrs. West recognizes the advantages of the folding go-cart, which can 
be taken on the street car when getting baby from place to place. But 
she finds it extremely bad for baby when he is left in it for any length of 
time. It is too small and cramped, does not allow for proper wrappings, 
she thinks, and keeps baby so close to the ground that he gets nothing but 
the lower and colder air currents, which are much more likely to be laden 


with street dust and germs. 

The proper carriage for general use should be two feet high, should have 
room for the baby in any position with his proper wrappings, should have 
strong, well balanced springs, should rest squarely on four wheels, and 
should have an adjustable cover. Moreover, it is better to let the 
baby take his airing quietly in one place than to move him around too 


much. 


DANGER IN USING LEFT OVERS 


An experience of last summer when the thermometer stood in the 
nineties may point a moral for the coming hot term. What was 
left of a dish of stewed celery with cream sauce was placed over- 
night in the refrigerator and reheated for the luncheon next day. 
The one member of the family who ate of it reported afterward that 
it tasted “a little queer.’’ Four hours later he was taken violently 
ill with all of the symptoms, according to the physician, of “ ptomaine 
poisoning” (though it is more correct to call it bacterial poisoning, 
since it is due to bacteria sometimes present which grow rapidly and 
are not all killed unless cooking is very thorough), and did not fully 
recover for three days. As this reheated celery was the only dish of 
which he alone had eaten, and no one else in the house was ill, it 
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was suggested that ptomaines had developed in the cream sauce over 
night, as there was some uncertainty as to how long it had stood in 
a hot kitchen before it went into the refrigerator, whose temperature 
was also unknown. 

This experience would indicate that in hot weather we should 
plan to have few “‘left overs” and should be sure that foods which are 
to be used again are placed at once in a well-iced refrigerator. Spe- 
cial care must be given to foods of a high protein content, as milk, 
meat, peas and beans. Remember that pasteurization of milk has 
not yet become so perfect in all of our cities as to place it above sus- 
picion when the thermometer is in the nineties. 


THE HEALTH OF OUR SUMMER RESORTS 


Vacation typhoid is becoming known as a serious hazard. The 
prudent recreation seeker now finds out in advance whether or not 
this infection prevails at the place he has in mind, and furthermore 
learns what sanitary measures are being taken there to safeguard 
the health of the summer colony. The town of York, Maine, has 
recently taken steps that at once place it in the forefront of progress 
as far as health is concerned. The way the problem was met may 
well serve as a model for other summer resorts. Last year there 
were a number of cases of typhoid fever at York. No attempt was 
made to conceal the fact of the existence of the disease and its extent. 
The authorities very properly felt that the way to meet any danger 
was to face it in the open. An expert was invited to come to York 
and make a sanitary survey. The chief recommendation of the 
expert was that York needed a full time health officer. The town 
appropriated $2500 a year for this purpose and isnow spending one 
dollar per capita per year for health, a larger sum than is appropriated 
by any other American city directly for a like purpose. “Public 
health is purchasable,” the price is moderate, and York shows by its 
action that it intends to enjoy the best attainable protection from 
disease. Other summer colonies will find it to their advantage to 
follow the example of York, and take the necessary measures to safe- 
guard their citizens and the strangers within their gates. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association strongly advises the public to 
demand the security of health that only a well-ordered sanitary de- 
partment can furnish. Our sea-shore and mountain resorts can no 
longer depend on nature and luck for a clean bill of health. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNat oF Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


The General Education Board. An account of its activities, 1902-1914. 
New York: General Education Board, 1915, pp. 240, ills. 32, maps, 31. 


Home Economics teachers who are thinking in terms of the wider state- 
manship of their field will wish to see this fascinating story of wealth de- 
voted to welfare, particularly as some of its enterprises, the southern farm 
demonstrations and canning clubs have been directly related to home 
betterment. This work has aimed at raising the financial status of the 
farmer, improving his home and farm buildings, and awakening a vital 
agricultural interest among the children. Cotton, corn, and grass crops 
have been greatly increased, and resulting financial profit to the commun- 
ity has enabled the farmers to support a comprehensive school system, and 
in general there has been an almost incredible growth of vigorous social 
and civic interest. The bringing into the home of a profitable industry 
like canning is not only a source of financial profit, but it stimulates better 
living. The General Education Board has aided in the establishment of 
well-equipped secondary schools in rural districts; has assisted higher 
institutions of learning which promise to reach the largest number of indi- 
viduals, and recently has turned its attention to improving medical schools. 
The policy throughout has been one of codperation with the district or 
institution—and in no case of dictation or interference. 


Social and Labor Needs of Farm Women. U. S. Dept. Agr. Rpt. 103 (1915), 
pp. 100. 


Domestic Needs of Farm Women. U.S. Dept. Agr. Rpt. 104 (1915), pp. 100. 


Educational Needs of Farm Women. U. S. Dept. Agr. Rpt. 105 (1915), 
pp. 88. 


Economic Needs of Farm Women. U.S. Dept. Agr. Rpt. 106 (1915), pp. 

100. 

These valuable documents, which were edited by G. W. Wharton, Chief, 
Office ot Information, are based upon extracts from letters received from 
farm women in response to an inquiry “How the Department of Agri- 
culture can better meet the needs of Farm Housewives,’”’ with special 
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reference to the provision of instruction and practical demonstrations in 
Home Economics under the Act of May 8, 1914, providing for Codperative 
Agricultural Extension Work, etc. The National Government, particu- 
larly through the Nutrition Investigations and other activities of the 
Department of Agriculture which touch the home, has already contributed 
a great deal of valuable material of use in solving the various problems of 
farm women. This is shown by the references to such work made very 
largely in the form of foot notes. Of great value to the teacher and stu- 
dent are the appendixes to the bulletins which contain fuller descriptions 
of Government activities with lists of Department of Agriculture publica- 
tions of interest to Farm Women for gratuitous distribution, and other 
Government documents. 


The Home Garden in the South. U.S. Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin 
647 (1915), pp. 28. 
In this bulletin the fact is brought out that a garden of } to $ acre is 
sufficient for an average family and should produce enough vegetables for 
use throughout the entire year. 


Sweet Potatoes: Culture, Storing and Studies in Fertilizing. By H. P. 
StucKEY. Georgia Sta. Bul. 107 (1914), pp. 30, figs. 24. 
Storage houses are discussed, also questions which have to do with 
more particular sweet potato culture, and the relation of fertilizer to flavor 
and texture of sweet potatoes and to their size and smoothness. 


Crop Production: An Agricultural Text for High Schools. By CLARENCE 
M. WEED AND WILLIAM E. Ritey. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1914, pp 252, ills. $0.75. By mail of the JourNAL, $0.85. 

In following the plan of this book, crop production would be taught 
by allowing the pupil to experiment and observe for himself. The seeds 
are planted and as the plant grows the pupil learns its structure, its ene- 
mies, diseases, etc. Additional instruction is give afterward. The study is 
divided into vegetable crops, flower crops, fruit crops, and farm crops. 


Canning, Preserving and Pickling. By Marton H. Nett. Philadelphia: 
David McKay, 1914. pp. 284, figs. 12. $1. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.08. 

The book is largely made up of recipes, under the headings—Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables; Jellies, Jams and Preserves; Pickling; Chutneys, 
Catsup and Relishes; Beverages, Vinegars and Syrups. Preceding each 
set of recipes there are general instructions in regard to utensils, methods, 
and selection of fruits, vegetables, etc. 
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Preserving and Canning. By Emmty RIesENBERG. Chicago and New 
York: Rand, McNally and Company, 1914, pp. 104. $0.50. By mail 
of the Journal, $0.60. 

Directions are given for the canning of fruits and vegetables, together 
with recipes for the preparation of jams, preserves, jellies, marmalades, 
pickles, and beverages. 


Food Industries. By H. T. Vutté anp S. B. VANDERBILT. Easton: The 
Chemical Publishing Company, 1914, pp. viii + 309. $1.75 postpaid. 
This volume embodies the valuable experience of its authors for a period 

of years. Dr. Vulté’s work as a practical chemist outside the teaching 

laboratory has given him a first hand knowledge of manufacturing proc- 
esses that makes his statements authoritative. The facts in Food Indus- 

tries are well attested, and true to the case. Miss Vanderbilt has been a 

co-worker with Dr. Vulté for many years, and her thorough and practical 

habits of teaching are evidenced in this book. 

The various manufacturing processes are well and clearly described, and 
the style is simple and interesting. ‘The chemical background is made clear, 
and the whole subject is treated in a broad and effective way. 

It must prove valuable as a text, or reference book in the normal school 
and college, and all elementary and high school teachers may find in it reli- 
able material for their pupils. 

The volume is attractive in appearance with excellent type, and many 
good and unusual illustrations. 


Food Products. By H. C. Sherman. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1914, pp. ix + 594, figs. 36. $2.25. By mail of the Journal, 
$2.40. For an extended account of this volume, see page 287. 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow. By SiDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1913, pp. 234. $1.25. By 
mail of the Journal, $1.35. 


The sub-title of this book explains its general scope: “‘Some problems 
for parents concerning punishment, lies, fear, imagination, obedience, will, 
reasoning, ideals, and ambitions, work and play, social activities, adoles- 
cence, heredity.”’ It is a type of book of which it is high time, there were 
more, dealing as it does with the intellectual and moral development of 
the child. In the preface, the author mentions her debt to her opportunities 
for work in the Federation for Child Study under the guidance of Prof. 
Felix Adler, leader of the Ethical Culture Society of New York, and an 
introductory chapter is contributed by Bishop Vincent of the Methodist 
Church and founder of Chautauqua. The book is this year one of the 
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volumes of required reading in the Chautauqua Reading Course. Bishop 
Vincents’ characterization of it is just as “an exceptionally sane, practical, 
and valuable treatment of the problem of problems suggested by our 
present American civilization, namely, the training of the on-coming 


generation.” 
Home Economics workers must recognize the importance of the home 


training of the child. 


Physical and Chemical Tests for the Housewife. By SADIE B. VANDERBILT. 
Teachers Col. [N. Y.] Bul., 4 ser., No. 16 (1913), pp. 16. 


A number of tests are described which deal with gas and liquid fuels, 
water, food materials, food adulteration, soap, and soap powders. 


Selected List of Municipal and Civic Books. 2 ed. New York: The 
American City Bureau, 95 Nassau St. Pp. 66. Free. 


Student$S of Home Economics who are awake to the municipal relations 
of the household will do well to secure this list of publications. 


RECENT BOOKS 
The publishers’ prices are quoted. 


Cooking Book. By L. P. Frich and I. M. Robinson. Muncie (Ind.): Normal Institute, 
1914, pp. 198. $1. 

Principles of Food Preparation. By M.D. Chambers. Boston: Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Company, 1914, pp. 251. $1. 

Sick-room Cookery Simplified. By Mabel Baker. New York: The Macmillan Company; 
1915, pp. 152. $.60 net. 

Small Family Cook Book. By M. D. Pretlow. New York: McBride, Nast and Com- 
pany, 1915. $.75 net. 

Every Woman’s Flower Garden. By Mary Hampden. New York: Duffield and Com- 
pany, 1915. $1.50. 

Gardening Blue Book. By L. B. Holland. Garden City (N. Y.): Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1915. $3.50. 

Joy in Gardens. By M. E. Brown. New York: Mrs. J. C. Brown, 36 East 37th St., 
1914, pp. 308. 

First Book of Physiology and Hygiene. By G. D. Cathcart. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1915, pp. 158. $.50. 

Physiology and Hygiene. By E. S. Chesser. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1915, pp. 231. $.70 net. 

Chemical Examination of Water, Sewage, Foods, and other Substances. By J. E. Purvis 
and T. R. Hodgson. New York: Putnam, 1914, pp. 228. $2.75. 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Annual Conference of State Leaders in County Agent and Boys 
and Girls Club Work. The annual conference of leaders in boys and 
girls project work of the Northern, Central, and Western states was held 
in Chicago, December 3 to 10. At this conference fundamental policies 
were framed which will be followed this year throughout the North and 
West. 

The following projects were recommended and accepted as projects 
to be emphasized: 

Corn, Potato, Sugar Beet, Home Garden, Alfalfa, and Market Garden 
Clubs. In Home Economics: Wheat and Bread, Canning, Canning and 
Marketing, Garden and Canning, Home Efficiency, Flower Garden Clubs. 
In Stock Work: Cow Testing, Baby Beef, Poultry, and Pig and Crop 
Production Clubs. For a special club project, to create interest during the 
winter months, the Farm and Home Handicraft Clubs were recommended. 

The Committee on Policies submitted the following recommendations, 
which summarize the principles governing Junior Extension Work: 

1. That the Boys and Girls Club Work is a back-to-the-home move- 
ment, and is the Junior Extension Service in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

2 That we recommend that all club projects approved by this con- 
vention be supported by the Federal government through the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in every way possible. 

3. It is also recommended that simplified report blanks for all approved 
club projects be furnished by the Federal Department of Agriculture to 
the states; such reports to cover items only required by the Federal office 
in annual state reports, and that a committee be appointed to work with 
the national leaders in charge of the work in making out such reports. 

4. That we recommend the desirability of having a national and gen- 
eral basis of award on all approved club projects. 

5. That we recommend the use of progressive educational trips as a 
reward for achievement in club projects. 

6. That we recommend a uniform national progressive system of emblems 
for award, and that the 4-H brand idea be used in standardizing all club 
products and projects. 

7. That all forms, circulars, and literature to be mailed out under the 
Government frank in the general conduct of Boys and Girls Club Work 
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be first submitted to the Federal office of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

8. That we favor a uniform system of instruction, the same to be ob- 
served whenever applicable. 

9. Believing that there are many boys and girls in the city destined for 
country life, we recommend that an effort be made to give the city boys 
and girls equal opportunities with those of the open country in the Junior 
Extension or Club Work in Agriculture and Home Economics activities. 

10. The committee feel that county or district leadership in club work 
is very important and that such an organization should be promoted 
wherever possible, all leaders to be under the direction of the State Agent 
in Charge of Boys and Girls Club Work. 

11. We favor close codperation in Boys and Girls Club Work with the 
public schools, through the State Department of Public Instruction. 

12. Since the club work is closely related in its administration to the 
work of the public schools we recommend that all state agents in charge 
of club work attend the meetings of the state and national teachers’ 
associations for the purpose of presenting the plans and policies of the 
Junior Extension Work. 

13. We favor the plan of holding local, county, district, and state schools 
of instruction for club members, as well as for those engaged as club 
leaders. 


Canning Clubs. Daughters of southern farmers, who have been mem- 
bers of the United States Department of Agriculture’s garden and canning 
clubs have been able to give their fathers practical demonstrations of the 
value of crop diversification during the present bad cotton year. The 
actual products which the girls have put up are proving an invaluable asset 
in many farm homes where the cotton crop has not brought the customary 
returns and many farmers are now substituting whole acres of onions and 
tomatoes in place of cotton after seeing the success which the young women 
have made with these crops. 

The Girls’ Demonstration Work began with the Canning Clubs in 1910 
when four counties in two states were organized. The prospects are that 
in 1915 there will be an enrollment of 50,000 girls under the supervision of 
nearly 500 women agents in the 15 southern states alone. The enrollment 
for 1914 was 33,173. Of these club members 7793 put up 6,091,237 pounds 
of tomatoes and other vegetables from their tenth acre gardens. These 
products were put into 1,918,024 cans, jars and other containers. They 
are estimated to be worth $284,880.81 and nearly $200,000 of this is profit. 
The average profit per member was $23.30. Furthermore, these girls 
put up thousands of dollars worth of other products from the farms and 
orchards. 
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Florida County Agents. The fourth annual meeting of the County 
Agents of Girls Canning Clubs of Florida was held in Tallahassee, February 
16-20. The lectures and discussions were along practical lines and resulted 
in giving the agents a knowledge of what was being done by other agents, 
suggestions as to the future needs of the clubs, instruction in demonstra- 
tions, and plans for introducing new and improved methods into the farm 
homes. 

Among the speakers were county agents, members of the State College 
faculty, the secretary of the American Home Economics Association, and 
representatives from four divisions of the Department of Agriculture, 


Washington. 


Extension Work. A conference and school of housekeepers was held by 
the Extension Division and Home Economics Department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, February 8 to 12. 

The speakers were experts in every line of homemaking from the planning 
of the housework and the spending of the income to the care of the baby 
and the method of running a well-ordered home. 

The right combinations of food, menu making, and the way the income 
can be spent to the best advantage were special features of the discussions. 
There were demonstrations of children’s clothing, sensible kitchen aprons, 
practical table and bed linen, new recipes for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, invalid cookery, and use of leftovers. 

Another feature was the furnishing of a room in good taste at very 
moderate cost; a rug, curtains, wall paper and furniture were shown; also 
good and bad taste in kitchen ware, china, dishes, silver, glassware and 
linen were illustrated. 

One session was devoted to ten minute talks about the greatest prob- 
lems we have in housekeeping today. 

Parent-teachers’ associations, mothers’ clubs, women’s clubs, etc. were 
represented. The state superintendent of public instruction met the house- 
keepers, and a physician, trained nurse, household decorator, gardener, 
pure food inspector, bakery inspector and others told of their work. 


States Relations Service. A new appropriation act gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority to reorganize the Department of Agriculture accord- 
ing to the recommendations in his recent annual report. The change that 
will be of most interest to our readers concerns the Office of Experiment 
Stations. To quote from the Weekly News Letter: 

“The newly established States Relations Service will include the present 
Office of Experiment Stations (except the Irrigation and Drainage Investi- 
gations, transferred to the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering) 
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and the Farmers’ Demonstration Work throughout the United States, here- 
tofore conducted under the Bureau of Plant Industry. The scope of the 
work now conducted under Nutrition Investigations is broadened to include 
investigations on and experiments with various materials used for clothing, 
and in decorating and equipping houses, as well as such matters as the 
removal of stains, laundering, and other household activities, in addition 
to the experiments with the respiration calorimeter and the more practical 
work in home dietetics. 

“The popular bulletins commonly known as ‘Uncle Sam’s Cook Books’ 
will be supplemented by others covering a wider range of home topics. 
It is also expected that these investigations will contribute in a large way 
to the development of extension work in home economics as a part of the 
codperative extension work carried on by the department and the state 
agricultural colleges. The office conducting the investigations will here- 
after have the more appropriate title of ‘Office of Home Economics.’ 
Investigations of the physiological effects of foods on the human organism 
have been transferred to the Bureau of Chemistry. 

“The States Relations Service largely has to do with the control of the 
federal funds granted to the state experiment stations and has supervision 
of the expenditure of the funds accruing to the agricultural colleges under 
the Smith-Lever Act.” 


Notice. The bulletin, “Education for the Home,” published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education indicates that twenty colleges and universities now 
offer the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of 
Home Economics. We are informed by the Department of Home Economics 
at the University of North Dakota, that this university should not yet 


be included in that list. 


Household Electricity. In connection with the formation of a Bureau 
of Home Economics, by The New York Edison Company, there will be 
a series of articles on electricity for household use in the Edison Monthly, 
the magazine issued by The Edison Company. These articles were begun 
in the April issue with the publication of a complete list of manufacturers 
of electric apparatus for the home. 


Prize Contest. A prize of $1000 is to be awarded to the author of the 
best original pamphlet on social hygiene for adolescents between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. The contest closes July 31, 1915. For further 
information address The American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 
40th St., New York City. 








